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PREFACE 



The Teacher Aide: A Manual For Trainers is one of a 
series of manuals produced by the New Careers Institute of 
the University Research Corporation. Under contract to the 
U.S. Department of Labor» Manpower Administration^ 
Bureau of Work-Training Programs^ the University Research 
Corporation is publishing and (hstributing these materials 
throu^ its Informatimi Qearin^ouse on New Careers as 
part of a broad ^ectium of technical assistance in program 
devel(^ment» job and career de»gn» curriculum writing» and 
training to New Careers programs across the country. 

This manual has been deigned for use in New Careers 
programs for teacher mdes. The trainer of teacher aides will 
Hnd it a helpful aid in planning and conducting a New 
Careers training program according to the New Careers 
training model 

New Careers is the tmme given to a federally sponsored 
program denned to help meet the manpower shortage in 
the human services with trained personnel from disad- 
vant^d backgrounds. Training programs developed at the 
Institute for Youth Studies at Ho^rard University^ Wash- 
ington» D.C.» and at several other New Careers demon- 
stration centers have shown that pe<^le from disadvantaged 
backgrounds can be prepared» throu^ on-the-job traiirii^ 
and other methods^ to assume entry-level preprofessional 
positions in human service agencies. VIhere they have been 
used» New Careerists have had a ugnificant role in improv- 
ing the quality and delivery of agency services. 

In Minneapolis» a pilot program during 1966 and 1967 
proved that teacher mdes can be used e^ctively to help 
develop reading readiness in kindergarten children. The 
children in classrooms where mdes were preset gained 
more in reading readiness than did the children in class- 
rooms without aides. Test results on the Metropolitan 
ReadUie^ Testt Form showed that children who had 
worked with mdes gained between three and five points 
more in total readiness than did the children who had not. 

Introduomg New Careers personnel onto the staff of an 
employing agency calls for a flexible response from the 
agency. Changes in structure^ super^ory patterns^ and 
attitudes are required in order to accommodate New 
Careerists. This is particurlarly true in education^ where 
teachers may look with some suspicion on the introduction 
of preprofessionals into the classroom. 

Althou^ opportunity for career advancement depends 
on the trainee's skill as an entry-level aide» the program 



aims to teach more than entry-level skills. Therefore^ we 
have also included in the training model remedial trailing 
and courses related to general issues in human service work. 
New Careers programs seek to produce not only skilled 
preprofcssional aides, but also informed citizens who are 
prepared to take advantage of career opportunities in the 
employing agencies. 

This manual anticipates many of the problems and 
issues that frequently arise in teacher mde training programs 
and suggests solutions for them. It (fiscusses the crucial 
question of job descriptions and presents job descriptions 
for teacher mdes at the preschool, elementary, and second- 
ary levels. The tndner vnll find helpful material on 
scheduling and coordinating the various components of the 
New Careers training model. This manual also includes 
resource material for a su^sted bade curriculum in 
education. A companion manual for tndnees includes a 
curriculum designed to teach the spedalty skills compmient 
of the training model. 

These manuals, two in a series providing guidelines for 
implementing New Carem programs, derive from the early 
experience at Howard and the other centers. The curricu- 
lum and teaching techniques we preset suggest one 
approach to training teacher mdes. In developing their 
approach, the authors have tried to set up a flexible 
structure respondve to change and augnentauott Should 
trainers find that additional materials and other methods 
vnll contribute to the success of their programs, we 
encourage them to innovate. The material should be 
approached creatively - in effect, “created anew” in the 
local situation in order to contribute to the further 
development of the New Careers concept. We plan to 
evaluate extensively the performance of these manuals, and 
we intend to give special attention to additions and 
innovations incorporated in the field. 

Special recognition is due to Irving Ostrow, M.A., 
Carolyn Daws, Paul N. Mathless, Eunice 0. Shatz, M.S.W., 
and Susan Thomas for their ermtributions to the develop- 
ment of these manuals. 



JaC(ri) R. Fishman, M.D. 

Arnold S. Trebach,L.L3.,PhJD.,Prerident 
University Research Corporation 



A NEW CAREERS GLOSSARY 



Some brief definitions to help readers understand the 
fundamental concepts of New Careers and the New Careers 
training model . . . 



Human Services - Broadly defined as the fields of public 
service in which a person-to^erson relationship, crucial to 
tlie provision of services, exists between the receivers and 
the providers of the services. Includes the fields of health, 
education, mental health, social services, recreation, law 
enforcement, corrections, rehabilitation, housing and 
employment. 

Human Service Aides — Persons trained in New Careers 
programs to assume aide responsibilities and assist profes* 
sionals in the delivery of human services. 



Entjy l>ainir^ — The initial phases the training program; 
required to prepare trainees to assume entry-level or 
first-level jobs. 

Career Ladders - Tlie vertical hierarchy of Jobs in human 
services from the level of human service aide through the 
entire progression of career potentials. 

Entry-Level Job — The first step in the career ladder, 
requiring minimal skill and education and open to pre- 
viously uncredentialed persons. Sometimes called firsHevd 
position. 

Task Cluster — The conglomerate of tasks required in a 
particular job. 

Generic Issues in Human Services — Those brofid issues 
common to all human services, including: 

1. The individual and his relationship to the world of 
work 

2. The individual and his relationship to people 

3. The individual and his relationship to the commu- 
nity 

4. Individual growth and development. 



TYaining in Generic Issues - Training and curriculum con- 
tent related to the generic issues of human services. 

JBasic Training in a Particular Human Service Field — Train- 
ing in the basic concepts and skills common to a particular 
human service field. 

Job Skill Trainmg - Training in the particular skills and 
knowledge required to do a speciHc job. 



On-the-Job Training - Strr " ired, planned and supervised 
training in the actual work situation during which the 
trainee performs the work and role required of him; i.e., 
learning through doing. 

Remediation (or Remedial Tmining) — Training in the basic 
educational skills required to most efficiently learn and 
carry out job duties, including preparation for educational 
and Civil Service qualifications. 



Core-Group Technique - A technique used by the New 
Careers trainers as they work with trainees in small groups, 
providing training, counseling, discussion and feedback 
related to job experiences as well as group identity and 
support. 

Certification and Accreditation - Official, documented 
racognition by human service agencies or academic institu- 
tions (such as Junior colleges) certifying New Careerists for 
the jobs they assume and/or leading to further academic or 
educational degrees. 

Trainirtgfor Supervisors and Trainers — A structured train- 
ing program that includes consideration of: 

New Careers concepts 
Restructuring the job hierarchy 
Understanding the life styles of trainees 
Supervisory models and skills 

Roles and relationships between trainers, supervisors and 
trainees. 
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CHAi^ER I 



INTRODUCTION 



This manual is intended to provide the trainer of 
teacher aides with information and guidelines for training 
lay persons to function as teacher aides in a school setting. 

The teachor aide is concerned primarily with helping 
the teacher function to the fullest capacity in meeting 
individual and group needs of his pupils. Included among 
the aiders re^onsibflities might be clerical work» preparing 
audiovisual materials and handling audiovisual equipment^ 
providing tutorial assistence, administering tests and exanv 
inations» grading papers and functioning as a 
schooVconununity liaison. Using teacher aides in a school 
^stem will both provide jobs for previoudy untrained 
persons and relieve the teacher of time<onsuming non* 
professional which prevent the teacher from devoting 
full time to professional teaching duties. 

This manual is divided into four major sections: 

1) Introduction, including a discussion of quali- 
fications, roles and career mobility of members 
of the training team 

2) Typical Problems and Suggested Solutions for 
New Careers Teacher Aide Trainmg Ihogyams 

3) Organization and Structure of the Program, a 
description of, and rationale for, the New 
Careers training model 

4) Generic Education Curriculum, consisting of 
selected resource material fbr the trainer to 
use to help the trainee develop in^ghts into 
the broad field of education and its issues as 
well as his own school district. 

A companion publication. New Careers: The Teacher 
Aide, A Manual for Trainees, will be used in conjunction 
with this sourcebook in New Careers programs for teacher 
aides. Us first chapter contains introductory material and a 
discussion and activity guide related to the ba^ curriculum 
in education that appears as Chapter iV in this manual. The 
second chapter in the manual for trainees discusses the 
disadvanteged student and offers some su^estions on the 
role of the aide in the ghetto classroom. The third chapter 
of the manual for trainees contains six specialty curric* 
ulum units. During the training program, the trainer will 
use these units to teach the specific entry*level skills that 
the New Careerist must master before assuming a full-time 
position as a teacher aide. In addition, these units form a 
body of resource material deseed for the aides to use as 
they work with the teacher. 

The division of the curriculum into generic and 
specialty issues derives from a philosophy basic to New 
Careers training and from early experience that there is a 
nuclois or **generic” body of information that can serve as 
basic content for any lay person preparing to be a teacher 
aide, either in an instructional or nonrnstructional capacity. 
The generic curriculum is a basic body of knowledge which 



can serve as the foundation upon which subsequent skills 
can then be built. 

Within the past ftve years, experimental and demonstra* 
tion pro^ams have been conducted in which teacher aides 
were recruited from the ranks of the undereducated and 
underemployed. The rationale for recruiting and training 
persons indigenous to the community in which the school is 
located is based on these factors: 

1 . The aide who lives in the child*s own neighborhood 
often communicates with the chUd in a way that is 
neither threatming nor strange. He may be able to 
help the child to a^st to the unfamiliar world of 
the school and also interpret some aspects of his 
behavior to the teacher. 

2. The indigenous aide who has faced up to and over- 
come some of the difficulties and frustrations the 
child now faces, says to the child by his very 
presence in the school: **lt can be done. You, too, 
can succeed here.” 

3. Both teachers and aides may be better able to 
relate to the individual nee(b of pupils than the 
teacher can in the classroom by himself. 

4. More small groupings and a wider range of activ* 
ities are feasdile in a classroom where there is a 
teachor aide than when a teacher works all alone, 
often in an overcrowded classroom with an ove^ 
loaded schedule. 

Recommended Qualifications of the Training Team 

Today, teacher aides are readily accepted and requested 
by teachers in many school districte. In one surv^ of 4,000 
teachers in the District of Columbia, 2344 teachers ranked 
teacher aides first on a list of su^estions for making their 
jobs easier. In Minneapolis, after the experimental use of 
aides a few years agp, the demand for aides by classroom 
teachers far exceeded the available supply. But although 
many teachers, supervisors, and administrators are con* 
vinced of the value of aides, others express anxiety about 
how they v^l function and still others view them as 
intruders in the clas^oom. Therefore, prior to the initiation 
or expansion of an aide training program, it is suggested 
that: 

1. Whenever possible, teachers should be asked to 
volunteer to assist in the training and ultimate use 
of aides in their respective classrooms. 

2. Professional personne! - teachers, supervisors and 
administrators — and presently employed aides 
should participate in orientation programs to 
discuss plans, issues, problems, advantages, and 
goals of teacher-aide programs. 

3. Inservice programs should be developed by the 
school district, in cooperation with local junior 
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coUeges, colleges and universities, to train profes^ 
sional staff members, helpii^ them develop super- 
visory skills and improved insights into the life 
styles of trainees. 

4. A carefully deseed program should be developed, 
with clear definition of the tasks to be performed 
by the teacher aide, before recruitment and selec- 
tion of aides begin. 

5. Duriug training, the key members of the trainii^ 
team should meet each week to review the develop- 
ment of the pro^am and adjust its components 
and emphases as necessary. 

The con^osition of the training team will vary to a 
c(»isiderable de^ee depending on the individual school 
system and the specific tasks outlined for the teacher aide. 
For example, if an aide is being trained to function pri- 
marily in the audiovisual program of a school system, 
maximum participation of the audiovisual department staff 
is required; if an aide is being trained to function primarily 
as a hlxary aide, maximum participation of the library staff 
will be required. However, there are some specific profes^ 
sional and auxiliary staff who con^rise the trainii^ team. 
Tliese include the classroom teacher; the administrative 
representative re^onsible for coordinatii^ the training; 
specbl subject-area teachers (remediation, reading, musk, 
art, etc.); gnidance and counseling teachers; local trainir^ 
specialists from junior colleges, colleges, universities, 
community action ^endes, manpower trainii^ pr(^rams, 
and selected resource people from the school system and/or 
community as needed, especially for core ^up discusaons. 

These qualifications are recommended for members of 
the trainii^ team: 

1 . The trainer should have a sympathetic awareness of 
the concerns, needs and desires of the people and 
community in the neighborhood served by the 
school 

2. He should have demonstrated superior ability as a 
teacher and/or supervisor. 

3. He should volunteer to be involved in the program. 

4. He should be confident in his own ability and 
demonstrate a willingness to risk himself in a 
potentially difficult learning situation. 

5. He should have demonstrated flexibility and adapt- 
ability in approaches to the learning process and 
ability to seek advice from his colleagues and other 
resource people. 

Profile and Recommended Qualifications of the 
Trainee 

Profile of the Trmee 

There has been much cloudy thinking and writing 
about the poor and about the “culture of poverty.” To 
work best with the trainee, the trainer should attempt to 
reorient his thinking about the poor or disadvanUged. We 
interpret the word dfsodvunftgcd to mean those persons 
who have not had the advanUges of, or opportunities for. 



education that the majority of people in this country have 
had. Therefore, the New Careers trainiig design is an 
attempt to fQl the “education gap” in the lives of the 
“disadvant^ed” ^oup. 

Hie trainer must be aware that adults from poor socio- 
economic back^ounds, both rural and urban, generally 
exhibit some or all of these characteristics: 

1 . An inadequate self-image 

2. Less than adequate readiig skill level 

3. A back^und of semiskilled or unskilled jobs in 
the urban “ghetto” or rural farm areas 

4. Membership in an ethnic minority ^up 

5. Varyiig de^es of apathy to fife 

6. Lindted or unrealistic aspirations 

7. A lack of realistic loig-range goals. 

Re&)nmend&i Qualificathm of the Teacher Aide Trmnee 

1. The trainee should have a sympathetic awareness 
of the concerns, needs and de^es of people in his 
neighborhood. 

2. He should be a person who is accepted by the com- 
munity and who feels a part of the local commu- 
nity. 

3. He should have an interest in education and a 
de^e to work with children. 

4. No specific formal educational achievement is 
required, but the trainee should demonstrate wQl* 
iigness to learn and the ability to read and write at 
a fifth grade level. 

5. He should be able to empathize with people, have 
a sense of humor, and enjoy working with indMd* 
uals and groups. 

S^^sted Methods for Recruitment of Teacher Aide 
Trainees 

1 . Contact local community action agency, state and 
federal employment agency. Contact area minis- 
ters, priests and rabbis for the names of persons 
who may meet the qualifications outlined. 

2. Invite applications from formal ^ups such as 
FTA, civic associations, block clubs, and church 
^oups, and from informal ^ups such as bri^e 
clubs, mothers" dubs, and back-fence ^oups. 

3. Advertise on the local radio and TV stations that 
are listened to by the residents of the area served. 

4. Contact settlement house personnel 

5. Newspaper advertisement may be quite helpful in 
some localities. 

6. Invite su^ested names from area public health 
nurses, social workers, public housiig project 
directors, school principals, and other persons who 
work closely with area residents. 

7. Contact courts, probation officers and detention 
houses. 

8. Circularize the availabiUty of the trainiig pr(gram 
in flyers taken home by pupils. 
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Function of the Teacher Aide 

A crucial factor in planning and implenaenting a 
teacher aide training program is the creation of a realistic 
and workable job description for the entry4evel trainee. At 
first ^ance» this may appear to be a fairly simple protress of 
factoring out or identifying a number of routine tasks that 
are burdensome to the teacher and which a trained aide can 
be expected to assume. In some rases, the foctoring out 
process have already been done. In others, i^he training 
agency may have to become involved in developing and 
defining specific jobs and job duties. In either instance, the 
trainer must be aware of the importance of a clear-cut job 
deflnition if he is to be effective. 

Admittistratiott Issues 

Hierarchical administrative levels exist in the school 
^stem, as in all other large human service institutions. 
Persons at various levels are likely to view the same issues 
from differing points of view and with differing de^ees of 
involvement. The first step in defining the functions of a 
teacher aide is obtaining their a^eement on a number of 
policy issues. It is important, therefore, to meet with the 
key personnel responsible for deHning and establishing 
policy. These include such persons as the assistant super* 
intendent of elementary schools, the person who will i>e 
responsible for coordinating aide training in the schools, the 
director of the department of superviaon and instruction, 
and directors of the various departments represented in the 
elementary schools, such as ^dance, health, attendsnce 
and special education (art, music, physical education, 
science, etc.). 

Since specific roles and responabOities have been 
traditionally established in the school ^stem, the intro- 
duction of a new kind of employee will have an impact 
directly or indirectly on the re^on^billties of a wide 
variety of persons. For example, teachers usually are 
respon^le to the principals of their schools. They also may 
be responsible to a department of supervision and instruc- 
tion. If the issue of responsibility for the supervision of the 
teacher aide is not chrified, confusion and possible conflict 
may develop between the professionals — principal, supe^ 
visor and teacher. The principal and the supervisor are 
potential sources of support and help to the classroom 
teacher. This potential is enhanced when all three a^ee on 
the functions of the teacher aide. 

Since an aide training program is a redirection of 
individual lives and aspirations as well as a method of 
alleviating manpower shortages, numerous institutional and 
social processes are involved - profesaonal prero^tives, 
supervisory structures, administrative deciaons, regulations, 
communicatitxi, and the continuity of performance of the 
work role beyond the entry phase. It is necessary to 
coimder these as the program is planned and initiated. 

A policy decision must be made defining instructional 
and noninstructional responsibilities so that specific tasks 
can be assigned to the aide. On this matter there is wide 



divergence of opinion, ranging from the belief that every- 
thing connected with the education ^stem is instructional 
to the belief that only the specific and new academe 
material taught in a classroom is instructional. Administra- 
tors and staff of each school system unll, of course, make 
their own de^itions, somewhere between these two poles 
of thought. The in^ortant thing is that the issue be settled 
and understood as policy by the staff. Even then, there 
will inevitably remain a certain range of discretion which 
win fall to the individual judgment of the individual 
supervisor. This is sometimes referred to as the “^ay area” 
into which fall tasks such as correcting papers with a key, 
flash-card drills, or repeating teacher instructions to pupils 
who require repetition of directions or explanation. 

Another crucial issue is whether the aide unll be 
assigned to one classroom, or whether he vnll be responsible 
to several teachers. Especially during the training expe- 
rience, it is wise for the aide to be responsible just to one 
teacher. This has severe advantages: 

1. The strengths and deHciencies of the trainee can be 
more quickly identified and linlffid to the training 
workshops. 

2. The process of supervision is facilitated. 

3. The trainee can more readily become a member of 
rather than an appendage to the classroom. 

4. A closer working relationship <an exist between 
teacher and pupils. 

5. The teacher unll be freer to experiment creatively 
as she learns to use the aide and to utilize her own 
time more effectively. 

6. There is neater likelihood that the aide will be 
assigned real and related tasks if he is with the 
same teacher throughout the dsy. 

Once the aide is established in his role, if it seems 
advisable, some system of sharing with other teachers might 
be worked out, with one supervising teacher assuming the 
function of coordinating the aiders schedule. It is important 
that this not be done too early in the training since the aide 
will stiU be adjusting to the work role. In addition, the 
training period is the time of neatest burden on the 
teacher, who is also responable for teaching a set 
curriculum in a given amount of time. To add the 
additional ta^ of coordinating the aide's time with several 
other teachers might prove overwhelming. 

Another policy decision must be made to clarify the 
relationship of the aide to special personnel, such as the art 
or music teacher, the gnidsnee counselor, the nurse, or the 
attendsnce officer. One alternative would be to assign the 
aide to assist in all actMties relating to the chil'lren in one 
classroom. Thus, the aide might a^ist the special teachers 
by preparing materials, helping individual pupils, and 
observing (or being a “second pair of eyes” for the instruc- 
tor). He might similarly assist the nurse in taking heights, 
weights, ear and eye tests of his pupils. He mi^t consult 
with the guidance counselor and teacher about a speciHc 
child — givmg anecdotal material, or receivmg suggestions 
for handling problems. He might, if a child were chronically 



absent^ go to his home. ITtis might be particularly helpfuU 
^nce the child and his parents already would know him and 
might re^nd more positively than they would to a 
stranger. Another alternative mi^t be the training of aides 
who would be assigned to special personnel on an ongoing 
basis and accompany them from room to room or school to 
school. This method has the disadvantage of precluding the 
development of a significant^ continuing relationship 
between an aide and a group of children -* the most unpor* 
tant contribution the indigenous worker can make. 

These policy deciaons will significantly affect how the 
aide is viewed by staff and others in tlie system. He can be a 
potentially valuable resource^ but he can also represent a 
(hsturbance to routine^ to issues of ‘^qualifications** and to 
pet theories of individual capability and respon^ility. 
These disturbances may be smoothed over for a time» but 
they are never far from the surface. Simply because an 
institution may use teacher aides for a time because of 
pressures and needs does not mean that it will automati' 
cally adjust itself to integrate and retain them. In fact» quite 
the opposite reaction can take place beneath a facade of 
harmony and progress. Forces may exist which will try to 
return the institution to its original state» either by expel- 
ling the program or retaining ont>* those individuals who 
can “fit in** with a minimal degree of strain. 

This then brings us to the final and perhaps the most 
basic administrative issue - the role of the supervising 
teacher. With the introduction of the aide into the 
classroom, the function of the teacher is modified. The 
most obvious chai^ is in the addition of the supendsc^ 
function. As noted previoi^y, the teadier must of neces- 
sity schedule the aide*s day. In the training phase, she may 
have to teach him some skills he has not yet learned in the 
workshops or small group discussions. She is responsible for 
seeing that he carries out assigned tasks, for improving and 
developing his performance and helping him to become a 
part of the classroom routine. Two questions immediately 
become apparent. VHiere does she find the time? How does 
she acquire those supervisory skills which frequently were 
not a part of her professional preparation? A third question 
becomes apparent after the aide is trained. Vl%at kinds of 
new tasks can the teacher now assume, and what additional 
training and education might she require? 

\Wiile there are no easy answers to these questions, 
they are of unmediate concern to the teacher and to the 
administration. Dearly, unless the administration is able to 
offer some sui^rt to the teacher, her effectiveness in 
utilizing the skills which can be offered by the aide is 
substantially decreased. Sane method must be devised to 
give the teacher time to supervise and give directions to the 
aide. One helpful device is for the teacher to note the daily 
activities for the aide on her lesson plans. But this is 
insufficient in itself, particularly during the training period. 
She might have him prepare the room for morning activities 
on the preceding afternoon. Then, in the morning, before 
classes begin, she can spend time talking with the trainee 
and reviewing his work. Or she might take time at the end 
of the day to review his performance and give him 



instructions for the morning. Or she may be able to spend 
time with the aide while the children are with special 
teachers. 

Teachers vAll acquire a significant degree of supervisory 
skiU through (Experience, but opportunity for additional, 
more formal learning is often also needed. It is also 
important during the training period that the aide super* 
visor have time to ^scuss issues and problems with the 
trainers. An ideal, but rare, situation is one in vdiich the 
trainers are part of a college faculty and are equipped to 
teach a course in supervision, utilizing the training program 
as a field experience. This is particularly beneficial if course 
credit for teachers can be accrued. As an alternative, 
in^rvice sessions in supervision can be developed by 
d^artments, such as the department of supervision and 
instruction. Courses might be offered in local colleges, in 
any event, the need for some specific time period during 
which supervising teachers can acquire skills they need and 
meet with trainers to discuss the progress of the aides 
cannot be adequately met unless the school system staff 
supports the need and b^ins to devise adequate methods. 



The Job Dennitioi! 

Once policy decisior^ are made about how the aide will 
fit into the school stafTii^ patterns;, the next st^ is to 
devise a list of specific job tasks that he will be expected to 
perform. It is recommended that specific tasks be defined 
by those with whom the aide be working — the 
principal, classroom teachers;, nurse, gnidance counselor, 
special teachers, and the relevant supervisor from the 
d^artment of supervisioi and instruction. If the system 
already has teacha aides, the inclusion of repiesenlatives 
from this group wotild be helpful. 

It would be wise to devise two kinds of task lists: one 
for the primary grades, and another for grades four through 
six. Experience has indicated that thac is a substantial 
difference between routine tasks to be performed in each of 
these two grade groupings. 

The job definition should be viewed as developmental. 
Some tasks initially included may be found to be inappro- 
priate for the aide. Conversely, the initial job description 
may be quite general or limited. As the program progresses, 
teachers may wish to assign respon^bilities Uiey were 
reluctant to include initially. They will inevitably think of 
additional tasks that were previoi^y overlooked. Designing 
the description with a thought for its flexibilify and 
awareness of impending possible modification will encour* 
age teachers to use their ideas creatively and to experiment 
with a variety of ideas. 

The specific functions or duties that teacha aides 
might be expected to perform for different grades are 
outlined here. These duties, in effect, serve as an overall 
framework within which the aide functions. Within these 
limits, his role should be flexible enough to meet individual 
classroom needs. 
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Preschool 

At the preschool level, the teacher aide can assist in the 
aspects of l^e teaching pr(^m that emphasize opportun- 
ities for cmative expression and socialization, depending on 
the particular needs of the teacher. 

A ssistafice in Performing Homekeepit^ Duties 

The preparational and cleanup duties that the teacher 
aide can perform do not require instnictionai or profes- 
sional skills or back^ound, but serve to facilitate the work 
of the teacher or professional support staff. These duties 
are performed at the request or suggestion of the teacher 
and under the teacher’s supervision. Some specific job 
duties may include: 

1 . I^eparing paint and chalk supplies 

2. Obtaining supplies from the storage i* m 

3. Checking for good ventilation, lighti and seating 
arrangements 

4. Preparing play dough 

5. Putting out playground equipment 

6. Putting out cots for rest periods 

7. Taking children to and from the washroom 

8. Helping children take off and put on outdoor 
clotiiing 

9. Helping tie shoes 

10. Helping to wash iiands before lunch and after 
toileting 

1 1. Sitting at tiie lunch table to help the children and 
talk with them 

1 2. Helpii^ set up food and helping children eat when 
necessary 

1 3. Helpii^ children get ready for naps and sitting next 
to a child who has trouble relaxing 

14. Sitting in the nap room while the children are 
deeping 

15. Helping children put blocks avray. 

16. Geaning up after children have painted or played 
with clay. 

17. Geaning up after children who have had juice or 
lunch. 

1 8. Putting outdoor equipment atvay 

19. Participating with the children in playground 
games 

20. Escorting children to tire library 

21. Helpii^ with the medianics of a trip, such as 
helpii^ children board the bus, opening doors, or 
tal^g children to the rest room 

22. Procuring audiovisual material and other materials 
from the school resources center. 

Assistance in Performing Qerical Duties 

The clerical duties that the teacher aide can perform 
include keeping records about individual children or of 
certain activities that the teacher might surest These 
duties do not require instructional or professional skills os 



bacl^ound but serve to facilitate the work of the teacher 
or professional support staff. These duties are performed at 
the request or su^stion of the teacher and under the 
teacher’s supervision. Some specific job duties may include: 

1. Taldng attendance 

2. Keeping the roll bocdc 

3. Keeping health records up to date 

4. Assisting in the school office — sorting and filing, 
etc. 

5. Filling out library cards 

6. Preparing seating arrangement charts 

7. Helping children arrange bulletin boards and 
displays 

8. Grading papers with teacher’s key 

9. Procuring audiovi^ ecpiipment and operating 
machines. 

Assistance Ui Performing Instructioml Duties 

The instructional assistance duties that a teacher aide 
can perform vary from teacher to teadier in a school or a 
system. These duties require some sendprofessional skills 
and ser/e to facilitate the work of the teadier or profes- 
sional support staff. They should, however, be performed at 
the request or suggestion of the teacher, after he has 
introduced any new academic material and under his 
supervision. Some ^cific duties n^y include: 

1. Taking charge cf the class for short periods in the 
teacher’s absence 

2. Taking diarge of the class as a whole while the 
teacher wmks with smaller groups 

3. Supepising halls, lavatories and the lunchroom 

4. Supeivisiiig recreation periods 

5. Supervising field trips and buses 

6. Helping children with reading 

7. Helping children with arithm"*ic 

S. Helping children with gelling 

9. Helping children with word reco^tion 

10. Giving assistance in following instructions 

11. Assisting in the development of special classes, 
such as art, mu^c, and educational and recreational 
play 

1 2. Reading stories to th^: children 

13. Making materials to aid fast and ^owlearnei. nich 
as number study Ciirds, word cards, and picture 
dictionaries 

14. Working witli children who have been absent. 



Elementary Sdiool 

The elementary school teadier aide can perform 
various duties, based on grade or subject assignment, 
emphasizing opportunities for creative, sodal, and instruc* 
tional expression, depending on the particular needs of the 
supervi^ teacher or professional support staff. 



Asmtarwe in Performir^ Housekeeping Duties 

llie prepafational and clean*up duties which a teacher 
aide might perform do not require instructional or profes* 
aonal skills or background but serve to facilitate the work 
of the teacher or professional support stiff. These duties 
are performed at the request or suggestion of the teacher 
and under the teacher’s supervision, depending on grade 
level and teacher*pupU needs. Some specific job duties may 
include: 

1 . Preparing paint and chalk supplies 

2. Obtaining supplies from the storage room 

3. Checking for good ventilation, lighting, and seatii^ 
arrangements 

4. IVepartng play dough 

5. Putting out cots for rest periods 

6. Putting out playground equipment 

7. Helping chUdren take off and put on outdoor 
clothing 

8. Taking children to and from the washroom 

9. Helping children tie shoes 

10. Helping children wash hands before lunch and after 
toUeting 

11. Sitting at the lunch table to help and talk with 
childmn 

1 2. Helping children get ready for naps and ^tting with 
a child who has trouble relaxing 

13. Sitting in the nap room while the children are 
sleeping 

14. Helping chUdmn put blocks away 

1 5. Helping children clean up after painting or playing 
with clay 

16. Putting outdoor equipment away 

1 7. Helping children to clean up after having hmch 

1 8. ^rticipating in playground games 

19. Helping with the mechanics of a trip, such as 
assisting children on the bus, opening doors and 
taking children to the rest room 

20. Escorting children to the library 

21 . Procurit^ audiowsual material and other materials 

22. Sup^ising erasing and washing of blacld)oards 

23. Sup^^g the distribution of text books 

24. Supervising while children clean and put away art 
supplies 

25. Supnvising whUe laboratories are cleaned and set 
up for science demonstrations and experiments 

26. Supnvising the distribution of supplies and equip- 
ment, such as paper and pencils, compasses, 
protractors. 

Assistance in Perfonning Clertal Duties 

The aide can keep records about individual children or 
about certain actMties the teacher may suggest. lAqiile these 
duties require no instructional or professional skills or 
back^und and serve to facilitate the work of the teacher 
or professional support staff, they entail a greater air^ount 
of paper work and are carried out at the request or 



su^stion of the teacher and under the teaclier’s super- 
vision. Some specific job duties may include: 

1 . Taking attendance 

2. Keeping the roU book 

3. Keeping health records up to date 

4. Assisting in the school office, e.g., sorting and 
filing 

5. Filling out library cards 

6. Preparing seating arrangement charts 

7. Arranging bulletin boards and displays 

8. Grading papers with the teacher’s key 

9. Helping to locate library materials 

1 0. Helping to prepare report cards 

1 1 . Helping to record grades on the final record cards 
to be put later on transcripts 

12. Procuring audiovisual equipment and operating 
machines 

13. Collecting lunch money 

1 4. Collecting and passing back test papers 

15. Collecting and passing back homework papers. 

Assistance in Perfomir^ fnstructionai Duties 

The instructional assistance duties that a teach^ aide 
can perform may vary from teacher to teacher in a school 
building or system. The duties require some semiprofes* 
sional skills and serve to facilitate the work of the teacher 
or professional support staff. They are mainly in remedial 
and tutorial education and in parent-school relationships. 
They are performed at the request or suggestion of the 
teacher and under the teacher’s supernsion. Some specific 
duties may include: 

1 . Taking charge of the class for short periods of time 
in the teacher’s absence 

2. Taking charge of the class while the teacher works 
with smaller groups 

3. Supervising halls, lavatories, and the lunchroom. 

4. Supervising recreation periods 

5. Supervising field trips and buses 

6. Helping chUdren with reading 

7. Helping chUdren with arithmetic 

8. Helping chUdren with spelling 

9. Helping chUdren with word recogmtion 

1 0. Giving assistance to chUdren on techniques and the 
necessity for following instructions 

11. Assisting in the development of special classes, 
such as art, musk, and educational and recreational 
play 

1 2. Readipg stories to the children 

1 3. Making materials to aid fast and dow learners 

1 4. Working with children who have been absent 

15. Observing, suggesting, and implementing remedial 
help 

16. Talking with parents about their expectations of 
the school 

17. Helping the teacher to understand parents’ beliefs, 
hopes, and fears for themselves and their chUdren 

1 8. Helping to locate library material 
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!9. Helping with term papers 

20. Helping with book reports 

2 1 . Conducting role-playing sessions 

22. Assisting in physical education 

23. Counseling students 

24. Assisting in testing procedures. 

Secondary School 

In this area, the teacher aide will carry out various 
responsibilities, including college pr^aratory and voca- 
tional training. Opportunities emphasized encompass 
creative, social, and instructional expression, depending 
upon the particular needs of the teacher. 

Assistance in Performing Housekeepit^ Duties 

The preparational and clean-up duties that the teacher 
aide car- perform do not require instructional or profes- 
sional ^Is, but serve to facilitate the work of the teacher 
or professional support staff. These duties are performed at 
the request or suggestion of the teacher and under the 
teacher’s supervision. Some specific duties might be: 

1. Obtaining supplies from the storage room or 
cabinet 

2. Checking the room to insure good ventilation, 
lighting, and seating arrangements 

3. Erasing and washing blackboards 

4. Cleaning and putting away art supplies 

5. Setting up and cleaning laboratories for science 
demonstrations and experiments 

6. I^ssing out and putting away supplies and equip- 
ment, such as paper and pencils, compasses, 
protractors, textbooks, etc. 

A smtance in Performing Clerkal Duties 

The clerical duties which the teacher aide can perform 
include keeping records about individual students, handling 
supplemental classroom materials and equipment, class- 
room paper work, and general office duties. These duties 
require no instructional or professional skills or bacl^ound 
and serve to facilitate the work of the teacher or profes- 
sional support staff. They are performed at the request or 
suggestion of the teacher and under the teacher’s super- 
vision. Some specific job duties might be: 

1 . Taking attendance 

2. Keeping the roll book 

3. Keeping health records up to date 

4. Assisting in the school office, e.g., filing and 
sorting 

5. Filling out library cards 

6. Preparing seating arrangement charts 

7. Arranging bulletin board di^lays 

8. Grading papers with the teacher’s key 

9. Helping locate library materials 

10. Helping prepare report cards 

11. Helping record grades on the final record cards to 
go later on transcripts 



1 2. Procuring audiovisual equipment and materials and 
operating machines. 

A ssistance in Perfarmit^ Instructional Duties 

The instructional assistance duties that a teacher aide 
might perform may vary from teacher to teacher in a school 
building or system. These duties require some de^ee of 
semiprofessional skills and serve to facilitate the work of 
the teacher or professional support staff in various subject 
content areas. They will be performed at the request of or 
suggestion of the teacher and under the teacher’s super- 
vision. Some specific duties may include: 

1. Taking charge of one section of the class while the 
teacher works with ^nailer groups 

2. Supervisirig study halls, the lavatories, and the 
lunchroom 

3. Helping to plan and supervise field trips 

4. Helping with reading, math, spelling, and social 
studies 

5. Helping students follow instructions 

6. Providing assistance in testing procedures 

7. Assisting in **minor” credit classes such as art, 
music, and physical education 

8. Assisting in specialized classes such as home eco- 
nomics, office machines, sewing, and shop 

9. Assisting in remedial education 

1 0. Working with students who have been absent 

11. Observing, suggesting, and implementing remedial 
help 

12. Talking with parents about their expectations of 
theschod 

13. Helping the teacher to under^nd parents and 
their beliefs, hopes, and fears for themselves and 
their children 

14. Helping to locate library materials 

1 5. Helping with term papers 

16. Helping with book reports 

17. Conducting role-playing sessions 

1 8. Counseling students. 



The Need for Realistic Career Mobility 

Recommendations arising from the study of fifteen 
demonstration training programs for auxiliary school per- 
sonnel conducted by the Bank Street College of Education 
for the Office of Economic Opportunity in 1966-67 
stressed the need to institutionalize these personnel into the 
warp and woof of the school program fabric. The study 
report states: 

That each step on the career ladder he specified in 
terms of job descriptions, salaries, increments, and 
fringe benefits, movUig from routine functions at 
the entry level to functions which ate more 
responsible and more directly related to the 
leamirig-teaching process with appropriate training 
available at each stage of development on a 
work-study basis.* 
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The study report also recommends that there should be 
opportunity but not comput&on for upward mobility. At 
all levels, all members of the educational team sliould 
experience job satisfaction, status and a sense of wortii and 
dignity as a result of their participation in the learnii^ 
process. 

A **Career** - Not a *'Dead-End** Job 

The New Careers training pro^am provides a new way 
to help bridge the gap between the lack of credentials in a 
human service occupation and job entry with potential 
career mobility. Thus, career mobility means the avail- 
ability of opportunities for initial training and employment 
through successive steps leading to a desired career. 
Providing “careers** rather than *^bs** is the key differ- 
entiation between the New Careers training model and 
other job training proems. 

“It is important to distinguish between job-oriented 
training and career-oriented training.**^ Job training 
connotes training for positions vdiich may or may not have 
permanence. Career training carries the implicit under- 
standing of progress through clearly defined steps, each 
with carefully stated requirements for mobility. Job train- 
ing, especially for people v4io have no high school diploma, 
generally means a “dead end** job, a job with no hope and, 
usually, little dignity. Career training involves screening 
people mto proems and, while they are in training, 
helping them achieve high school equivalency diplomas or 
other academic certificates. In other words, human service 
agencies must recognize that the quality of service may be 
improved through the unique contribution of indigenous 
human service aides. Tlierefore, just as they provide 
encouragement and assistance for professional staff, human 
service agencies have a responsibility to encourage and assist 
their aides in realizing true career mobility. 

Tile recruitment, training, and employment of 
uidfgenous human service aides and assistance with their 
career moiety makes good sense for educational 
institutions. The shortage of teaching manpower is 
increasing the gap between the level of education now 
possible and the continued unmet educational needs of the 
public, particularly for residents of urban slums and poverty 
pockets in suburban and rural communities. 

A number of training centers and educational services 
agencies throughout the country have developed entry-level 
positions in a variety of teaching-related occupations and 
have successfully trained and employed disadvantaged 
people for these positions. Some beghinings also have been 
made in developing career ladders and the necessary 
supportive traming to encourage and &cilitate upward and 
diagonal mobility beyond the entry level. Training 
programs have been conducted for careers as school media 
aides, library aides, remedial reading tutorial aides, 
schooRonununity aides, non instructional aides, and 
instructional aides. 

The New Careers training model already has demon- 
strated its potential for training auxUiary personnel in 



education. Graduates of prc^ams have been placed in jobs 
in vdiich undereducated, unemployed, and underemployed 
people have been helped to the first st^ in career mobility. 

Tile critical question is not, **Should we utilize people 
indigenous to poverty areas to fQl teaching needs?** but 
rather, “How quickly can we analyze existing systems of 
educational institutions and the personnel supplying 
services and utilize tliis available pool of manpower to fill 
needed gaps in service and provide the missing ^linkage* to 
careers in education for thousands of undereducated, 
unemployed and underemployed?** 

Career Ladders for the Teacher A Ne 

Career mobility is the main underlying concept of the 
New Careers program. Atiaining the necessary skills and 
knovdedge that enable a parson to function adequately as a 
non instructional teacher aide is the beginning of a series of 
st^s on the education career ladder. 

A next possible upward step to teacher assistant could 
be dependent on the aide*s achieving a high school diploma 
or equivalency and/or his demonstrated ability to assume 
increased responsibility with decreased direct supervision. 

To qualify for the next step on the ladder ^sat&tcher 
associate, these ad(htional functions £«nd requirements are 
suggested: 

1. Preparing materials required for remedial instruc- 
tion, selecting h^interest materials that are not a 
part of the curriculum, integrating them into the 
pro^m as supplementary materials, and arran^ng 
classroom decor 

2. Using teaching machines, such as the Bell and 
Howell Language Master^ Educational Develop- 
ment Laboratories (EDL) Filmstrips, Tack-X, etc. 

3. Assisting students individually and in groups in 
attempting to improve their attitudes toward the 
mechanics of the learning process 

4. Assisting students in the use of tape recorders, 
typewriters, and projectors as aids for improving 
skills 

5. Supervising and participating in games, such as 
Scrabblef* ana^ms, or crossword puzzles 

6. Consulting with the remedial teacher about class- 
room observations to refine and improve remedial 
techniques and materials 

7. Maintaining student records, e.g., knowing v4iat 
books remedial students are reading, knowing their 
interests and keeping track of their progress 

8. Administering tests to individual students to 
determine process and note habits 

9. Participating in extra- and co-curricular activities 
such as seeking and/or pr^ring materials suitable 
to the particu^r metliods and/or techniques of the 
teacher 

10. Associate in Arts de^e or equivalent credit in a 
local junior college, college or university or any 
combination of credit and experience as a teacher 
assistant approved by the local school district 



Other Potential Career Ladd&s for Teaeli& A ides 

Some teacher aides may have interests in career 
advancement outside the actual teaching occupation. There 
are numerous avenues open following additional training 
and/or education. 

The rationale of the New Careers program necessitates 
preplanning for those persons who aspire to more chal* 
len^ng occupations and profes^ons in the field of educa* 
tion. Early communication with technical schools, junior 
colleges, colleges, and other institutions that provide 
training and continuing education opportunities will 
provide the academic and skill requirements for the 
attainment of the recognized credentials in other teacher- 
related occupational areas. Administrators and educators in 
the local community may welcome the opportunity to plan 
jointly for career mobUity of teacher aides. The optimum 
time to initiate this planning is during the embryonic stages 
of the New Careers training program. 



This requires a cooperative effort on the part of 
representatives of school districts, institutions of higher 
education (junior colleges, colleges and universities) and 
other local resources, such as state and federal agencies. 

In Figure 1, a su^ested career ladder for auxiliary 
school personnel is shown. It is but one example of the 
developing attempt across the country to clarify roles and 
differentiate tasks leading to optimum utilization of all 
educational personnel ~ professional and auxiliary. 



* Bowman G. and G. Klopf. New Careers end Roles in the 
American School New York: Bank Street College of Education, 
1967. 

^Reissman, F. "Career-Oriented Training vs. Job-Oriented Train- 
ing, ’’ New Careers Development Center, New York, Mimeo- 
graphed, April 1967. 



Figure 1 Suggested Career Ladder for the Development of Auxiliary School Personnel 



Title 


Examples 


Illustrative Functions 


Requirements 


Aide 


General School Aide 
Teacher Aide 
Family Worker or Aide 
Counselor Aide 
Ubrary Aide 
School-Commu nity 
Relations Aide 
School Health Aide 
Special Aide 






Must meet screening requirements, be a local 
resident and con^lete a tliree- to six-month 
course in New Careers training 


Assists t 


Teacher Assistant 
Family As^tant 
Counsdor Assistant 
Library Assistant 
Hiysical Education 
Assistant 
Social Worker 
Assistant 
School Health 
Assistant 


Housekeeping, < 
structional and 


clerical, non in- 
instructional 


High school diploma (or equivalent) and one 
year’s successful experience on the job plus 
enrollment in post-hi^ school continuing 
education programs, preferably m a two- or 
four-year degree program 


Associate 


Teacher Associate 
Home-School Associate 
Counselor Associate 
Library Associate 
Social Work Associate 






Associate in Arts degree or equivalent credit 
in a local junior college or university or any 
combination of credit and experience as a 
teacher assistant approved by die local 
school district 


Teacher 




Instructional and supervisory 


B.A. or B.S. degree and enrollment in a 
college of teacher education or other insti- 
tution which offers a program leading to 
certification 



CHAPTER II 



TYPICAL PROBLEMS AND SUGGESTED SOLUTIONS 



Introdnction 

On the basis of experience in past teacher aide training 
pro^ams, it has been possible to identify a number of 
problems and issues that frequently arise. Each pr(^ram, 
however, will be unique and will have its own concerns and 
problems, not all of which can be anticipated in advance. It 
is important that pro^am participants be aware not only of 
the possibilities described here but also of the existence of 
the “unknowns.” To be prepared for all problems and 
issues that may arise, each program should be designed to 
allow maximum flexibility for modifications and additions. 

Each ^oup implementing New Careers training pro- 
grams for teacher aides will add to an emerging body of 
knowledge that may ultimate^ lead to the institutional- 
ization and widespread accreditation of auxiliary personnel 
in education. Many thought-provoking questions have been 
raised about the use of teacher aides, and not all can be 
answered now. Do aides become overly involved with pupils 
on a personal level? Can aides be effective referral agents to 
community resources when problems are uncovered in the 
home? Is diis an appropriate function of the teacher aide? 
Perhaps the bluest question demanding the attention both 
of teachers and nonprofessionals in education wUl be the 
changing role of the classroom teacher as aides are trained 
and begin wwking. Hopefully, some of the answers will 
emerge from your pro^ams. For exan^le, one observation 
made in an early pro^am indicated that the combination of 
a male teacher and female aide and vice versa in a classroom 
was particularly effective. 

Physical Accommodations 

Frequently, simple but important factors are over* 
looked while more con^lex aspects of a training pro^am 
are being worked out 

For example, each aide will require an adult-sized desk 
or table and chair where he can work, f^ticular^ in the 
elementary school, such furniture may not be available and 
may have to be secured from a central warehouse or supply 
center. He will also require a place for his personal effects 
(hat, coat pocketbook, etc.). He should not have to use the 
childxen’s cloakroom, unless, of course, the teacher uses it 
as well. It is in^rtant for the children and the aide that 
the aide be seen from the outset as part of the school’s 
educational staff. Small matters such as where he has to 
“hang his hat” convey subtle but clear messages. 

Some deciaons will need to be made about bathroom 
and lunch &cilities. In some schools it has been taken for 
panted that aides will use faculty facilities. Some teachers 
have objected to this practice, however, on the pounds that 
they need a place to gather and speak freely. They may 



want to discuss confidential matters about administrative 
policy, a particular child, or tlie aides themselves that they 
prefer the aides not hear. A basic question underlines these 
objections: Are the aides part of a teaching team and, 
therefore, privy to die problems and concerns of staff, or 
are they appendages to that staff? Whatever the answer, it is 
hoped that aides will be able to use faculty accommoda- 
tions. To avoid possible friction or confu^on, however, 
questions like this should be resolved before the program 
begins. 

Some Practical Issnes 

IMiUe general policy about the functions of teacher 
aides wQl be set by the administration, a variety of 
questions and problems wQl arise during the training 
pro^m. 

Who mil be respomMe for scheduUog the aiders day? 

During the training phase it will be in^ortant for the 
aides, the trainers and the teacher-supendsors to have a 
clear understanding of where the aide is to spend his time. 
Despite a calendar carefully planned in advance, many 
circumstances will arise, calling for some modification in 
scheduling from time to time. It is essential, then, that the 
trainer and the work supervisor communicate with each 
other, not only about the content and experience of the 
training, but about any changes in schedulmg that may be 
necessary. For example, a teacher may decide to take her 
class on a field trip f^or the day and may want the aide to 
come along to assist her and to gain additional training 
experience. Or the trainer may wish to schedule a day’s trip 
lelated to an area in the Generic Issues component of New 
Careers training. Still another possibUity may be that the 
trainee needs to take a day of annual leave. 

It is in^ortant that the trainer and the teacher be able 
to talk with one another and reach some a^eement about 
the possibility of any particular change in schedule. In 
addition, the aide should be aware that although this kind of 
joint planning and deciaon-makingis in process throughout 
the program, he is basically re^onsible for his whereabouts. 
This means that if he needs to spend a day away from the 
pro^am, he is responsible for clearing the matter both with 
his instructor and his supervisor. Invariably, when these 
^ound rules are not clearly understood, strain and con- 
fusion arise, and the aide gets caught in the middle. 

A Note on Competition 

New Careers training programs tend to generate strong 
commitment among participating staff members, and 






sometimes a sort of ** competition” for the aide develops 
among them* At times, each professional staff member 
views himself as more important than other staff to the 
aide* While commitment of staff is a key element to success 
in training, it can be a source of potential conflict as well* 
It is helpful to remember the primary goal of tlie aide 
— to be adequately prepared for a job* If there is conflict 
between requests made by the trainer and the teacher, the 
aide will, in all probability, respond to die request of the 
teacher. The teacher is, after all, his “boss” in the most 
practical sense, and efforts of the training staff should be 
geared to reinforcing this loyalty, v^erever possible, in 
accordance with the guidelines of the program* Equally 
important, however, is the necessity for preparing the aide 
to get and hold a job* It is suggested ^t a progrant be 
designed in which the trainer and work experience super* 
visor act as a team. To make this approach workable, it is 
advisable to determine which person will be responsible for 
establishing controls and priorities in the pro^am* 

Clearly, the aide wffl receive the richest work exper* 
ience if he is able to be in the classroom the entire day* 
During the training phase, however, some accommodations 
will be necessary in order to inq>lement the other com- 
ponents of the model* Hiis may mean that the aide may 
not be available to the teacher at a time when the teacher 
would benefit most from his presence* Many problems atn 
be avoided if the ground rules for the training p&riod are 
established mth relevant staff, as v,>ell as trainees, b^ore 
the program begins. Staff members who seek to enforce 
pro^m regulations will be seen by the aides as the “bad 
guys” if other staff members do not also enforce the 
regulations* If there is di^lsiveness and competition among 
the staff, the aide will more than likely succumb to the 
tendency to “play off” one staff member against the other 
to his advantage* 



Now can Ikison and communication aimng staff be 
effected? 

To insure that various training components be inte- 
grated and built upon one another, it is advisable to 
schedule regular staff meetings* jBecause of tight teachers* 
schedules, this is generally difficult to do* If class coverage 
is available for the teachers, you may be able to schedule a 
meeting during an e::tended lunch hour once a week* Or it 
may be possible to schedule a twohour meeting after 
school or on Saturdays* This avoids the problem of 
providing class coverage, but it raises one related to the 
extra time involved for the teachers* One way to insure 
teacher participation in these meetings or seminars is to 
provide compensation for attendance* If the training is 
conducted by an arademic institution, such as a junior 
college, course credit might be ^ven* In Scheuer New 
Careers proems, money is available to pay training costs* 
Some financial remuneration mi^t be offered as an 
inducement for attendance* 



It is important that the purpose and goals of the 
seminars be outlined in advance* They fall into two 
categories. The immediate purpose is pro^mmatic: to 
provide feedback to all staff regarding issues or problems in 
training such as scheduling, training content, job ta^s, 
relationships of teacher to aide and aide to the children, 
etc* The second purpose is educational: 1) to orient the 
teacher to the underlying concepts of New Careers; 2) to 
examine issues related to supervision of the human service 
aides, their strengths and deficiencies, and their impact on 
the education system, and 3) to deal with the chan^ng 
roles and needs of the professional teaching staff* 
Frequently, personnel who work closely with an aide feel a 
strong need to let him know that he is accepted and to be, 
in turn, accepted by him* It is not unusual for both teacher 
and aide to deny initial apprehensiveness and ambivalence 
about the aide being in the classroom* This is an experience 
v^ch is equally difficult for both* Staff seminars can be 
very helpful in identifying these feelings so that they ran be 
examined and shared by the participants* The seminars can 
be for the teachers, in essence, what the core ^oup is for 
the aides, but on a different level with both similar and 
different goals* 

Seminars are an effective means of sharing information, 
but they should not be the only means* Their function will 
be enhanced if the trainer also has devebped relatbnships 
with each of the teachers in relation to their mutual work 
with the aide* U is wise to remember that while the major 
focus of the trainer is training aides, the major focus of the 
teacher is educating the pupils in his charge. The more 
hdpful the trainer can be in resolving problems and 
communicating his awareness of the teacher *s priorities, the 
richer the training experience will be* To that end, informal 
visits to the classroom, at a time convenient for the teacher, 
will be highly valuable* Not only can they provide support 
to the teacher, but the trainer will pick up valuable 
information about individual aides or concerns of tiie 
teacher which mi^t not be expressed in a seminar meeting* 



Should the aide attend FTA and faculty meetings? 

The administration may or may not define policy in 
this matter* In any event, each staff will have differing 
opinions about aide attendance at these meetings. Some 
school personnel may feel that aides, as teachers, should be 
expected to attend* Some principals may feel that some 
discretion should be used in inviting aide participation* 
There may be faculty meetings where the aides themselves 
will be discussed* There may be curricubm meetings which 
call for a level of educational competence which the aides 
do not have* Despite a general administrative policy, each 
principal will want to exercise his prerogatives in making 
deci^ons he feels are appropriate to his particular school* 
Trainers need to be aware of the role of the principal in 
this, as in other matters, and consult with him about them 
before the program starts* 
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Relationships and Attitudes 

In teacher aide programs which “screen in” applicants, 
it is likely tliat many of the aides will have been previously 
viewed as failures and/or problems by t!ie school system 
and the teaching staff. A unique feature of the teacher aide 
training program is that most of the trainees had extended 
contact with the school when they were pupils. (In the 
health aide program, in contrast, few trainees wilt have had 
extensive contact with the training agency prior to train* 
ipg.) Teacher aide trainees probably remember their school 
situation as one in which “battle” lines were drawn, with 
the “enemy” being either pupil or teacher, depending on 
the vantage point of each. A teacher aide training program 
requires that the teacher accept as a responsible staff 
member an individual whom he has perhaps previoudy 
newed as problematic, “dow,” unmotivated, or incorri- 
gible. It further requires that the aide look to the school 
^stem as his chosen employer,* and to the teacher as a 
hoping, supportive “boss” - despite previous experience 
which may have been characterized by frustration, aqger 
and failure. For the program to “take,” seme additional 
changes are implicit, and realignments must begin to form. 
In the process, a number of events may occur. 

The Teacher Aide ~ A Problem Pupil? 

While there are some regulations of which the aide may 
be unaware, there are others which wjU be conunon 
knowledge such as rules about smoking, drinking, listening 
to the radio, or chewing gum. Tlic aide, in his efforts to 
learn v/here he s'^nds in the system and how he is regarded 
by the teachers within it, may disobey some regulations in 
order to find out 1) what the limitations are, and 2) how 
they will be enforced. More frequently, he may be aware of 
regulations as they apply to pupUs, but not as they apply to 
staff. It is not unconunon for an aide to have an exalted 
impression of the privileges of the professional employee. 
Thus, he may try to find out if these assumed privileges also 
apply to him. 

The teacher may respond in several irays. She may 
react to the aide much as she would to any difficult pupil. 
She may seek to discipline him herself or thiou^ the 
principal. She may ignore the behavior initially either 
because she fears she wQl alienate the aide, because she 
assumes that the “training people” mil solve the problem, 
or because of feelings about allowances made because the 
aide is “disadvantaged.” if allowed to continue, the aide 
wilt get the impression that allowances are indeed being 
made or even that the implicit expectation is that he win 
misbehave. If so, he may well act in accord with the role he 
perceives has been assigned to him. Ultimately, the teacher 
will not be able to tolerate the behavior, and a vicious cycle 
of behavior vdll result with the aide taking the role of the 
problem pupU and the teacher assuming the role of the 
disciplinarian. In this way, the worst fears of both may be 
realized. 



Initiatwe 

Particularly in the beginning of the program, both the 
teacher and the aide will be working out relationships with 
each other and with the pupils. The aide may be reluctant 
to take initiative, relying on the teacher for explicit 
instructions. In many instances, the teacher may not be 
aware of the aide’s hesitancy and may misinterpret it as 
disinterest, “slowness” or even laziness. In other instances, 
the teacher may have low expectations with respect to the 
aide’s abilities and therefore may demand and accept 
minimal work and competence. In still other cases, the 
teacher may feel directly responsible for the aide’s perform- 
ance and success, and therefore not apprise the trainer of 
problems or deficiencies which might othermse be rem- 
edied, feeling that any problems are a direct reflection on 
her own competence as a supervisor. 

It will be helpful if the trainer can anticipate some of 
these possibUities at the first seminar meetings. In the 
discussion, anxieties, prejudices and questions can be 
reviewed and suggestions elicited U'om the group about how 
th^ might be handled. 

Doming Role of the Supervising Teacher 

Since the focus of the program is training the aide to be 
an elective helper in the classroom, the supervising teacher 
becomes part of the training team and should feel free to 
contribute both her concerns and ideas in seminars. As 
common isares and problems are (hscussed, the teacher may 
be more inclined to view her concerns as issues in training 
rather than as personal challenges or failures. Hie issues 
raised then can be discussed in the generic curriculum for 
the aides as a support to the work experience. The teacher 

help the aide make the transition from the general to 
the specific by making realistic demands and settii^ 
reasonable standards performance. 

A^e-Pufdl Relationships 

We are aware of the tendency of children to develop 
“crushes” on their teachers. For aides, this can be a 
particularly embarrassing and sometimes painful exper- 
ience. Especially in the fifth and sixth grades, pupUs may 
develop “crushes” on aides who may be in their late teens 
or early twenties. Tlie tendency may be enhanced by the 
close relationships that aides frequently develop with 
pupUs. While relatively infrequent, potentially serious 
problems may arise. In one program, for example, a male 
aide attempted to separate two girls who were fighting on 
the play^ound. After the incident one of the girls accused 
the aide of “touching” her. The ramifications are obvious. 
Trainees, consequently, need to be informed about more 
than rules and regulations. They vdll also need to learn the 
Imman relations skills involved in working with children 
and in handling themselves in complex situations such as 
these. 












Aide-Teacher Relationships 

Since the use of auxiliary personnel in the classroom is 
u relatively new concept, a variety of differences exist with 
re^ct to the role of the aide vis a vis that of the teacher. 
Some teachers view their aides as “oversized pupils” and 
react to them accordin^y. It is ea^ for the aide to slip into 
the pupil role, since it is the one with which he is most 
familiar. The teacher then assumes the primary function of 
an educator, and the aide that of a student. VI%Ue aspects of 
the teacher-learner relationship are part of the supervisory 
function, they should be of a specific fob-related nature. 
Particularly since many aides will have academic deficien- 
cies, there will be a great temptation for the teacher to 
teach and the aide to learn the academic content in the 
classroom. While this may be a beneficial and welcome 
by-product for the aide, a distinction should be made 
between teaching the trainee skills and teaching him 
arithmetic or reading. To engage in the latter divests the 
aide of much of his work role and replaces it with the role 
of a pupil. That academic learning does take place for the 
aide is attested to by occurrences in which aides have raised 
their hands in response to a question directed by the 
teacher to his class. The teacher may make note of this for 
the remedial instructor in the training program or may 
acknowledge the re^onse in a private session with the aide. 
If severe academic deficiencies exist, it might be wise to 
assign the aide to a primary grade untU he has “caught up” 
enoi^ to be comfortable in a higher grade. It is pos^le 
that an aide may be performing poorly because he is afraid 



that the pupils know more than he and is afraid of being 
exposed. 

In other instances, teachers have taken on the role of 
an older brother or sister to the aide. While this has worked 
out in some cases, more often the aide sees such a 
relationship as faintly patronizing or condescending. In any 
event, such a relationship tends to be unrealistic in a work 
situation. Sooner or later the teacher will need to use the 
prerc^tives and responsibUities inherent in a supervisory 
iiinchon. VHiere the primary relationship in work is a 
“familiar” one, this may cause a number of problems. 

Still other teachers have tended to utilize the aide as a 
kind of “super-monitor” or disciplinarian. This kind of 
sergeant^t-arms role presents a number of problems. It 
places the aide in a position of an authoritarian and a “bad 
guy” role to the children. It places on him a responsibility 
for classroom control which many professionally trained 
teachers find difficult to accomplish and it prevents him 
from developing his role in a helpful and creative way. It 
may even, in some cases, make the teacher less effective 
witti her pupils. Bnally, it msv v/ell prevent the aide from 
being accepted as a warm and interested adult vtith whom 
the chddren can form a sustaining and responsive relation- 
ship. While each teacher will develop an individual relation- 
ship with the aide, the most effective ones will emerge 
where the school environment supports an understanding of 
1) the responsibilities of each; 2) the nature of their 
relationships to the pupils; 3) the capacities of each, and, 
most important, 4) a respect for their mutual competence 
and contribution as an education team. 



CHAPTER HI 



ORGANIZATION AND STRUCTURE OF THE PROGRAM 



The New Careers training model consists of a number 
of related elements including job development, daily small 
group discus^ons focused on human service and job issues, 
training, and weekly seminars for supervisory personnel in 
the training elements.' The planning, organization and 
conduct of any New Careers program should incorporate 
these elements and their related curriculum areas. 



Rationale for Curriculum Content Areas 

The first basic, or generic, curriculum covers elements 
common to all human services such as education, welfare, 
health, or law enforcement. The common elements include 
iperspectives on poverty, human development and problems 
of people, p^cho*pathdogy, major problems in the deliv- 
ojy of human services, community resources for the 
resolution of human problems, consumer education, group 
dynamics, the world of woric, minority history, prejudice, 
field trips to representative human service agencies, inter- 
viewing, and communication and remediation.^ 

In addition to the generic curriculum in human 
services, there is a rimilar basic curriculum in education that 
includes subject matter such as the legal basis for schools, 
Hnancing, oiganization of the learning process, personnel, 
etc. To prepare trainees for a wide variety of entry-level 
occupations in education, they should all be exposed to this 
“generic education curriculum” prior to or along with 
specific skill training. The progression of curriculum areas is 
illustrated below. 



Planning the curriculum for human service aides in this 
manner provides the latest possible flexibility in the 
initial phase of training by providing all enrollees with a 
common base of information and experiences which can be 
built upon in subsequent curriculum. It also prevents the 
necessity of an enroUee having to repeat the entire training 
cycle if his initial choice of enriy-level occupation was 
inappropriate and he decides to change to another field of 
service. If a trainee completes the generic issues and basic 
education and is in the final stage of training as a teach^ 
aide at the time he decides to change, only the skill portion 
of training needs to be repeated* 

Tr^ees should be encouraged to bring issues and 
problems about group processes to the generic core group 
sessions. These problems can be (fiscussed in relation to the 
curriculum for human services. For example, if one of the 
trainees reports the arrest of a friend, core discu^on could 
focus on ^e relationship of the police department to the 
community. If a health problem is brought up, the area of 
personal and/or environmental health can be discussed as it 
relates to the community in which the trainees live. 

Tlie content of the skill workshops should be worked 
out jointly with appropriate educators at the time job 
opeirings for trainees become available. 

The New Careers training staff should take responsi- 
bility for coordinating the training, leading the ceve group, 
and providing remedkil support for the program. Tire school 
should take responsibility for job supervision and for the 
skill and education basic training. The New Careers staff 
should provide consultation on these two components as 
necessary. 



The Progression of Curriculum Areas in the New Careers Trainriig Model 



Step 2 


Step 3 


Basic Curriculum 


Library Aide 


for 


Teacher Aide 


Education 


Etc. 


Basic Curriculum 


Commuiiity/Hotm Health Aide 


for 


Nurse Aide 


Health 


Etc. 


Basic Curriculum 


Case Work Aide 


for 


Community Service Aide 


Social Service 


Etc. 


Basic Curriculum 


Commumty Relations Aide 


for 


Patrolman’s Aide 


Justice 


Etc. 



Step 1 



Generic Issues 



m 



Human Service 
Occupations 



Salient Points to Stress During Training 

A number of points will need to be repeated through- 
out the training program. They generally relate to proscrip- 
tions of a legal and policy nature or to information 
concerning the school ^stem in which the teacher aide <s 
training and will be an employee. The school supervisor 
re^onsible for coordinating the skill and on-the-job train- 
ing may wish to add other salient points to those which 
follow: 

1 . All information that comes to the attention of the 
teacher aide during the performance of his duty is 
confidential. 

2. At no time will a teacher aide su^st to an 
individual or a family that a student has any type 
of problem, no matter how minor. Such action is 
never taken by an aide, and there are no exceptions 
to this rule. 

3. Responability to the school and the necessity of 
staying within the limitations of school policies 
should be explained to the teacher aide. 

4. Tlie aide should have an understanding of the total 
organizational structure of the school in which he 
will work. 

5. The role of all key resource people and the ways in 
which teach»^ aides relate to them should be 
discussed. 

Ideally, the teacher aide should be indigenous to the 
community in which he unll work. He probably will carry 
out many of his functions informally during hours other 
than the usual 9 a.m. to 5 pjn. schedule. Compensatory 
time should be extended when the aide works more than 40 
hours a week. In situations where aides are assigned to 
evetung and Saturday programs, these hours should be 
included in the regular 40-hour work schedule. 

Articulation of Program Components 

The two components of specialty training - the Basic 
Education Curriculum and the Specialty Curriculum Units 
— are designed to be taught concomitantly with other 
components of the New Careers training model discussed 
earlier. 

Following this concept, then, the daily training sched- 
ule for teacher aides will be as follows: 

4 hours - Work Experience 

2 hours - Basic Education Curriculum 

Specific Entry-Job Skill Training 

2 hours - Generic Issues in Human Services Curriculum 
(Core Group) and Remediation 

The entire training course wtl cover a period of six 
months. Content taught in the generic issues, basic 
education, and skill training sessions will relate to the types 
of experience gained from the on-the-job component. 
Careful scheduling will enable the trainer to present a 
practical approach to teaching the theoretical and skill 
elements of the training course. 



The daily plan must be flexible. To facilitate the 
shifting of curriculum components and skill area content, 
the teacher aide manuals use the unit metliod of curriculum 
development. White the job situation influences the time 
and content area to be presented during the training course, 
the time alloted for core group, remediation and skills 
should be considered as priority. It is essential that the 
overall training course be adaptable and allow for 
alterations in the scheduling of specific elements. 

The content includes a brief outline of the specific 
knowledge and skills necessary to the attainment of overall 
goals. As the curriculum unfolds, the trainer should 
supplement the material presented in this manual with 
additional elements. The extent to which the trainer does 
this will depend on the ability of the trainees to compre- 
hend the material, the needs and interests of the trainees, 
and the demands of the job situation. The trainees should 
share the responsibility for providing additional content. It 
is essential that the supplemental elements closely relate to 
the functions of the aides as they develop in the school. 
Teaching activities are suggested for each specific learning 
objective.^ The activities are not meant to limit the 
creativity of the trainer; on the contrary, the activities are 
su^estions on/y, and it is expected that the trainer will use 
ima^nation and gear the types of activities to the needs and 
interests of the trainees, to the equipment and facilities 
available in the school, and to the needs of the pupils and 
the individual personalities of the trainees.* 

As alterations are made in the curriculum, the trainer 
should accurately record the clianges and keep a permanent 
record of them. It is through supplemental material that the 
curriculum will realize the goal of providing the necessary 
knowledge and skills to prepare the New Careerist to 
perform adequately in a role that meets his own needs, the 
needs of the pupil, and the needs of the school. 

Scheduling the Training Program 

The scheduling of training is predicated on the idea 
that one learns by doing. This concept has particular 
relevance for the trainee recruited from a disadvantaged 
population. Experience in New Careers training programs 
has demonstrated the validity and effectiveness of utilizing 
the concept of simultaneous daily scheduling of all training 
components. While this is perhaps more complicated than 
other teaching models, it offers some unique advantages. 

While the trainee is working, he is simultaneously 
learning practical skills for immediate use and acquiring the 
perspective and knowledge he needs to support and use 
those skills. His work gives him the satisfaction of doing a 
needed job with a work supervisor nearby to help hiia At 
the same time, the trainee can relate this experience to 
learning both specific skills and more generalized knowl- 
e(^e in an integrated rather than fragmented learning 
situation. This model also provides a unique team approach 
to learning: the training staff can more closely integrate 

*See Appendix A, p. 37, for a list of films and other recommended 
teaching aids. 
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tlieir separate emphases and directions at any given time. 
The trainee, on die other hand, has the opportunity for 
testing his skills, perceptions and knowledge in a variety of 
situations. Finally, discussbn of generic issues can be 
generalized readily to areas of learning not covered either in 
tile work situation or the specific skill components at a 
time when they are most needed and relevant. 

Scheduiins 

Two models of scheduling tlie training program are 
possible. Each includes all the key components of training: 

1. Generic issues in humar services (core group) and 
remediation, 

2. Basic education curriculum and specific entry 
job-skill training, and 

3. Work experience. 

Model A: 

In Modd A, the daily schedule of time for each 
component remains constant througho t the six-month 
program: 



4 hours 


Work Experience 


2 hours 


Generic Issues in Human Services 
(Cote Group) and Remediation 


2 hours 


1 . Specific Entry Job-Skill Training 

2. Basic Education Curriculum 



Model B: 



In this model, there is a gradual increase of work 
experience time and a corresponding decrease of time for 
die other components: 




The 24^eek schedule outlined below suggests one way 
of incorporating the training model into your program 
according to Model A. The generic issues of the world of 
work and remediation outlined in New Caners: Generic 
Issues in the Hunum Services, A Sourcebook for Tyainers, 
sliould be particularly emphasized during early weeks of 
training to prepare trainees adequately for work experience. 
They need emphasis again during the final weeks to assist 
and support the trainee tiirough his transition into full 
en^loyment status. 

First and Second Weeks- 

Work Experience - 20 hours 

Specific Skills and Basic Education — 10 hours (2-hour 
sessicms) 

Generic Issues Curriculum — 10 hours (2-hour sessions) 
World of Work - 6 hours (3 sessons) 

Remedial Skills - 4 hours (2 sessions) 

Third to Twenty^second Weeks: 

Work Experience — 20 hours 

Specific Skills and Basic Education ~ 10 hours (2-hour 
sessions) 

Geneiic Issues Curriculum - 10 hours (2-hour sessions) 

Twenty-third and Twenty-fourth Weeks: 

Work Experience — 20 hours 

Specific Skills and Basic Education — 10 hours (2-hour 
sessicms) 

Generic Issues Curriculum - 10 hours (2-hour sessions) 
Remedial Skills - 2 hours ( 1 session) 

World of Work - 6 hours (3 sessions) 

Field Trip - 2 hours (1 session) 



Schedule for Skill Training 

We recommend that the skill training be scheduled first 
in the morning and core ^oup last in the day for the 
following reasons: 

1. Trainees are offered the opportunity to practice 
during the day those skills learned in the morning. 
This immediacy of skill application to actual 
experience in the classroom contributes, as well, to 
the reinforcement of the content material 
presented earlier. 

2. Holding core group at the end of the day enables 
die trainees to raise immediate problems and issues 
(personal, academic, and experiential) for dis- 
cussion while diey are relevant and before the next 
work day gets under way. 

3. The classroom teacher has ^ opportunity to 
launch a full day’s program before die trainees 
arrive in midmorning and is, dterefore, better able 
to function in a supervisory capacity. 



4. Supervisory staff and teachers with responsibility 
for teaching specific skills usually fmd it more 
convenient to pro^sam this time early in the school 
day. 

During the second hour on Friday of each week, time is 
alloted for discussion, recapitulation, and evaluation of that 
week’s work, in addition to a discussion or overview of the 
forthcoming week’s objectives and assignments. 

Sche^lefi)r Varhus Skill Con^nents 

Trainee exposure to all areas of skill development in 
the course of each and every week is predicated on the basis 
of preparing him to respond effectively to the numerous, 
wiried, and continuous demands made upon him in any and 
all ^ven classroom situations. It is felt that because of these 
demands and responsibilities, a concentrated effort in any 
one skill area at ^e expense of others during any stretch of 
time will render him impotent under certain other situa- 
tions, thereby negating his effectiveness in that one skill 
area. 

To avoid overwhelming the trainee with too much 
material during each week of skill training, the curriculum 



has been structured to present the trainee with content 
material in small, digestible, increasin^y more difficult 
doses. At the end of each week, time is allotted for the 
trainer to evaluate the trainee’s progress and to determine 
whether the trainee has sufficiently masted the material 
before continuing to the next, more difficult level of 
learning. 

The suggested approach to scheduling may be adopted 
as the program develops. 

We su^st the trainer keen., ^ ■ log and note very 
carefully on the appropriate day and time specific content 
and skills tau^t in each training pro^sam as a future guide 
in program planning. 



•See Pointer, A., et al. New Careers: Entry-Level Thiining the 
Human Service Aide, New Careers Development Program, Univer 
sity Research Corppration, Washington, D.C., 1968. 

^See Shatz, £., ct a) New Careers: Generic issues in the Human 
Servirxs, New Careers Development Program, University Research 
Corporation, Washington, D.C., 1968. 
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CHAPTER IV 

BASIC CURRICULUM IN EDUCATION 



Introduction 

This section of the Teacher Aide Trainer’s Manual has 
been designed as a series of resource pieces for the trainer, 
covering a broad range of topics concerning tbe organiza- 
tion, structure, legal ba»s, personnel and programs in 
American education. !n additior some current and 
projected continuirig problems a.nj uiunet needs are re- 
viewed. These resources are not meant to take the place of 
a teacher-education program nor a comprehensive series of 
reference texts. They are intended to provide the teacher 
aide training team with some begiiming content, general 
facts, and sidelines as a basis for developing the training 
program. They should help accomplish the following 
objectives: 

1. Provide the aide witli a base for career mobility 
either as an instructional or non instructional aide 

2. He4> him develop beginning insights into the 
American educational system and its promise and 
failure to meet the needs of individuals and specific 
groups of people in our country. 

The material has been organized into three major areas: 
1) The Role of Education in a Democratic Society; 2) The 
American Schod System - Federal to Local; 3) Problems 
and Unmet Needs. 

Each area, in addition to content, also has a brief 
introductory section which discusses su^estions for 
concretizing the information via direct personal actiinties 
on the part of the trainee. 

Each resource section also has selected references for 
the trainer to utilize in adding to his own frame of 
reference and for use in making trainee assignments. 



The trainer responsible for conducting the discusuons 
focusing on the ba»c curriculum in education may wish to 
focus specificaUy on his own state and school (hstrict and 
develop discussions around topics such as: “What are the 
objectives of education in our stete as set forth by our state 
education department?” “Are these the same for our schod 
district?” “Vi^al do you think schools are supposed to do?” 
“What are schools not doing that you think they should?” 
“How interested do you think the parents of our school 
children are in what the schools are doing?” 

Related activities may be undertaken to help the 
trainees develop insists into both the a^eements and 
disagreements of local and state officials and groups about 
“what the schools should do.” For example, local 
newspapers carry daily articles and/or criticisms about 
school programs in relation to the perceived objectives of 
the proponents and opponents of the programs. Trainees 
can be assigned to clip these articles and use them as a 
basis for class discus.sion. Resource people may be 
brou^t in from local colleges and unh^rsities, the local 
branch of the American Civil Liberties Union, the local 
chapters of the state education association. National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People, 
teacher’s union, and other representative groups con- 
cerned about American education, to discuss specific 
aspects of the chan^g role of education in America. 

Another excellent resource person is a representative of 
the school district administration who can discuss the 
overall objectives of the school district in relation to the 
communities it serves and tbeir general and specific needs. 

The key points the trainer should help the trainee 
understand are: 



I. The Role of Education in a Democratic Society 

This section summarizes the manifold and sometimes 
conflicting opinions of our citizens about the role of 
education in our democratic society. Despite differences of 
opinion about methodology and emphasis - liberal arts vs. 
scientific, public vs. private, academic vs. vocational, “hard- 
ware vs. software,” etc. - there is some agreement about 
overall general objectives. However, there are questions of 
great concern being asked with increasing fequency about 
the purpose of education during the last four decades. 
These included such questions as: “Are we expecting our 
schools to do too much in meeting the myriad needs of our 
country, both domestically and internationally?” “Can our 
educational system, in its current state, resolve the critical 
problems of the inner-city schools and schools in rural 
poverty pockets?” “How can we ensure that each pupil, 
irrespective of race, geographical area of residence, and 
cultural back^ound, can develop to his fullest potential?” 



1. As our society and culture change, the role of 
education must change. 

2. Schools are expected to achieve a wide range of 
goals in preparing citizens to conserve that which is 
good in our democratic society and improve that 
which is not. 

3. The key objective of all education is to help each 
person achieve his fullest potential. 

Resource Materia! on the Role of Edumtion in a Demo- 
cratic Society 

From colonial times to the present, schools have been 
expected to teach that which represents the best virtues of 
our American society. The establi^iment of a Latin 
grammar school tn the Massachusetts Bay Colony in the 
early 1600s, the rise of the American Common School in 
the 1800s, the development of the public school system 
prior to the Second World War, and the post-Sputnik 
emphasis on science and curriculum reform all are examples 
of this. The crucial decisions of the Supreme Court in the 
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1950s were also key factors in the developing mission of 
die school as perceived by Americans rising dissatisfaction 
with “business at the same old stand.” 

The phenomenal ^owth of America in the post-CivU 
War period set the tone for our schools for the next 
half-century. For most people^ an eighth ^de education 
was considered ample preparation in a basically agrarian 
and rural America. But this was to change. 

The American frontier liad almost disappeared by the 
twentieth century. The United States was developing into 
the neatest industrial nation in the world. Us economy had 
operated well enou^ in tlie nineteentli c mtury» but in the 
1900s» a neatly increased population face., rapid shrinkage 
of natural resources and began to discover the impossibility 
of maintaining the economy as in the previous centuries. 

A ferment of social reform began in the early 1900s 
that has continued throughout this century. Reduction in 
the lerigth of the working day» child labor laws» employer 
responsibUity for accidents to employees^ safety and 
sanitation measures^ compulsory accident insurance^ public 
health measures for control and prevention of disease» 
regulation of public utUities, housing laws» and many other 
reforms have been fought for and won as a result of a rising 
social conscioumess. But in all these the school has played a 
minor» or even negative part» although changes in our 
national economy have placed upon education a new and 
enlarged responsibility. 

Since 1918 every American state has had on its statute 
books a compulsory school attendance law. Passage of such 
legislation indicates the ^te*s tacit oblation to see that 
nothing in the environment of the scliool may endanger the 
lives or impair the health of the children who are required 
to attend. The communities are obliged to provide not only 
safe and sanitary buildings but also ample playgrounds, 
pure water, and proper observance of other hygienic 
conditions. Medical and dental inspection programs, vacci- 
nations and innoculations to prevent diseases have also been 
accepted as obligations. 

Recognition of icsponsibiliW for the health of the 
school child has justified the maintenance of gymnasiums, 
swimming pools, and showers with which the better schools 
are now equipped. Also, the operation of special classes for 
partially blind, deaf, retarded and subnormal children has 
been warranted. Another recent development has been 
maintenance of facilities for hot lunches and provision of 
free milk and food for poor and undernourished children. 
All of these imply an acceptance by the public of an 
ever-expanding role of our schools in meeting society's 
needs. 

Two new types of school organizations came into being 
during the twentieth century — the junior high school and 
the junior college. The idea of a junior high school began 
with the efforts of President Charles W. Eliot (1834—1926) 
of Hai /ard in the 1 880s to improve the elementary school 
curriculum. He contended that much of the time spent in 
grammar grades could be used more proHtably in teaching 
new materials, and that elementary pro^ams needed to be 
shortened and enriched. In 1893, the National Education 



Association “Committee of Ten” favored this revision, and 
it was advocated that Latin, algebra, and geometry be 
added to the upper 'grades of tlie ^ammar school and that 
high school courses begin in seventh ^ade. A few schools 
did introduce the three new subjects into the grades, but in 
general, the experiment faded. 

Despite the protests of opponents that departmentali- 
zation overworked the children and made teachers too 
narrow in subject matter, the plan was introduced into a 
number of schools and proved quite successful. However, 
this departmentalizatinn remained within the framework of 
the 8-4 plan. It w:,v.*not untU 1906 that the 6-3-3 
organization of the junior high school finally took hold. 

As early as 1 902, President Harper of the University of 
Chicago had recommended the extension of the high school 
course to six years to include the freshman and sophomore 
years of coUege, and by 1917, there were 20 such 
institutions. Thw purpose was to bridge the gap between 
high school and college or to provide advanced vocational 
training. The junior college idea has caught on in recent 
decades - there are now close to 900 junior colleges. In 
1967, new junior cdleges opened at a rate of more than 
one a week! 

Unlike the junior high school and the junior college, 
the vocational school was a product of ^e nineteenth 
century. Originally, a young man who wished to become 
proficient in a skilled occupation had to work as an 
apprentice or learn a trade from his own father at home. 
But the industrial revolution created a demand for a better 
system to provide specialized training in the handling of 
new machines. Vocational training prc^ms spread gadu- 
ally in the nineteenth century. Some instruction in the use 
of tools was conducted in elementary schools; courses in 
commercial subjects were offered at the secondary school 
levd; and private trade schools like Coopa Union (1859) 
and Pratt Institute (1 887) were formed. 

Vocational training really took a giant step forward in 
1917. In that year, the Smith-Hughes Act provided for 
federal funds to assist the states in setting up courses in 
agiculture, home economics, and industrial arts. Voca- 
tional high schools soon sprang up everywhere in big cities 
and on a regional basis in many counties. Since that time, 
other laws, like the G.l. Bill of Rights in 1944, have 
encouraged the extension of this training into the adult 
years. Moreover, many industries have set up their own 
training progams. General Motors Institute at Flint, 
Michigan, onginaBy was a YMCA school. This was taken 
over by the corporation to train employees from ^ its 
numerous plants and dealerships. Courses range from 
three-week training periods to a four-year engineering 
degree. 

All this interest in vocational schooling has run hand in 
hand with the spread of conq)ulsory education laws 
through all the states. We now have a somewhat orderly 
plan of state public school ^sterns that provide education 
for all. Although we have no national school system, the 
structures and curricula of the various state educational 
systems are remarkably similar. 
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The Seven Cardinal Principles of Education 

One of the most important reports ever made in the 
field of education in America was the 1918 report by the 
Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary Education 
of the National Education Association. In it, the commis- 
sion stated objectives of secondary education which have 
come to be known as Hie Cardinal Principles of Secondary 
Education: 

1. Health 

2. Worthy home membership 

3. Comman d of tlie fu ndamental processes 

4. Vocation 

5. Civic education 

6. Worthy use of leisure 

7. Ethical character. 



II. The American School System — Federal to 
Local 

One of the basic outcomes of New Careers training 
should be the abUity of the trainee to negotiate **the 
system” effectively. Teachers and administrators have 
learned to do this over the span of time, including sixteen 
or more years of formal schooling. For teachers, the 
educational structure, o^anization, personnel and their 
interrelationships have, for the most part, become clarified. 
The trainee recruited from a poor community generally has 
come from a climate which views the school less positively 
and, in many insmnces, quite negatively. Consequently, he 
has had little exposure to the educational system and its 
hierarchical development 

This section is included to help the trainee develop 
awareness of the general framework of education into 
Mdiich his own school and classroom fit The trainee may 
not appreciate the important role the citizen can play in 
shaping policy and direction of the local educational 
program. He may view school administrators simply as 
authorities and disciplinarians. He may not know where the 
money to support school programs comes from, nor how 
decisions to spend it are made. As someone taking the 
initial step onto the education career ladder, he probably is 
unaware of the impact federal programs have on school 
districts. 

Hierefore, one of the purposes of this section is to 
enable the trainee to become aware of the American school 
system and his own role in it. Another purpose is to help 
the trainee relate these general topics to broader issues 
affectii^ not only himself, but the community-at-large. For 
example, in discussing the tax base for urban schools and 
the increasing cost of education, the problem of **the flight 
to the suburbs” by higher-income people also could be 
brouglit in as a compounding &ctor in the problems all 
urban schools are facing. 

A number of general and specific questions can be used 
by the trainer as a basis for discussion of the main portions 
of this section: 



The Organization of Public Education 

1. Why do you think the federal government has 
encouraged public education in America? 

2. What programs in our school district are paid for 
by federal funds? What are the purposes of these 
programs? 

3. Is education of the people the responsibility of the 
state government or the federal government? 

Local School Districts 

1 . What are the boundaries of our school district? 

2. How many people live in our school district? 

3. How many pupUs go to public school in our 
district? 

4. Does our state encourage consolidation of school 
districts? If so, hoW? 

5. Does our state encourage dividing school districts 
or reorgani^ng them? If so, how? 

Vertiarl Structure of Public Education 

1. What are the main divistonsin the public education 
system in America? 

Z What plan of organization do we have in our school 
district? “6-3-3,” “6-2-4,” “8-4” or other? 

3. What examples of the following do we have in our 
schools? 

a. abUity grouping 

b. departrnenmlization 

c. individualized instruction 

d. platoon organization 

e. block ^stem 

f. team teaching 

g. ungraded groupings 

h. independent study 

4. Is there a junior college located in our school 
district? What kinds of programs does it offer? 

5. What adult education programs are available to 
people living in our school district? Who sponsors 
them? 

6. What opportunities for a college education exist in 
our state? 

Financing Public Education 

1. Where does the mon^ come from to run the 
schools? 

2. Who decides how much tax should be for the 
support of our schools? 

3. What effect does “zoning” have on the quality of 
education for poor people? 

4. What is the effect on the amount of money a 
school district has when businesses and people with 
good incomes move out of the city? 

5. Why is our school district so careful about encour- 
aging pupils to be in school every day? 
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The Superintendent and the Principal 



’ I . Who is the person to whom the school board gives 

the main responsibility for running our schools? 

i. 2. What are some of the duties of the superintendent? 

1 3. Who is in charge of our school? 

4. What are some of the duties of the principal? 

5. Who are some of the people who assist the 
principal and what do they do? 

I 

Hie Organizatio n of Public Educatio n 

The Federal Government and Education - The Constitu- 
tion of the United States makes no mention of education. 
By implication, education has come to be considered a 
function of individual states. The Tenth Amendment reads: 
“The powers not delegated to the United States, by the 
i Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the states, are reserved 

I to the states respectively; or to the people.” 

Why no specific mention of education was made in the 
Constitution has been the subject of much conjecture. It 
; ^ may be that some of those who framed the document did 
: not think it was of sufficient importance; or it may be that 

1 they intended it to be a private function to be conducted 

by churches or similar groups. A more likely answer is that 
those who were the leaders of the day feared that the 
; inclusion of so controversial a matter might imperil 

ratification. Whatever the reason, by many legal decisions 
based on the Tenth Amendment, education has always been 
considered primarily a state function. 

f Ordinances of 1785 and 1787 - In spite of these basic 
considerations, there is evidence that the Congress early felt 
a concern for encouraging education. In the Ordinance of 
1785, antedating the Constitution, provision was made for 
surveying the lands west of the Ohio River into townships 
six miles square. These were then subdivided into 36 
sections, each one mile square. The Ordinance further 
provided that: “There shall be reserved the lot No. 16 of 
every township for the maintenance of the public schools 
of the townships.” 

The policies provided by the Ordinance of 1785 were 
put into effect by another passed in 1787 which included 
this important principle: “Religion, morality, and knowl- 
edge being necessary to good government and the happiness 
of mankind, schools and the means of education sliall be 
forever encouraged.” This same enactment authorized the 
Treasury to contract for the sale of lands to the Ohio 
Company, and it is from these pieces of legislation that the 
federal pohey of reserving lands for educational use arose. 



lands.” There also was the distribution of “surplus rev- 
enues” which were used for schools in most states. 

In addition to grants, there has been a growing list of 
federal activities in education such as: 

1. The Morrill Act leading to the establishment of the 
Land Grant Colleges 

2. The education of the Indians 

3. Appropriations to the District of Columbia and 
territories 

4. The Smith-Lever Act (1914) providing federal aid 
to the states for promoting extension work in 
agriculture and home economics 

5. The Smith-Hughes Act (1917) and subsequent acts 
providing federal aid for vocational work in the 
public schools 

6. The Civilian Conservation Corps 

7. The National Youth Administration 

8. Federal aid for constructing school buildings as a 
resuk of the depression of the thirties 

9. Education of children of personnel on certain 
military reservations 

10. Aid to schools in critical defense areas 

1 1 . Education of military and naval officers 

12. The establishment of tl Air Force Academy 
(1954) 

1 3. The federal schooMunch programs 

14. Vocational Rehabilitation 

15. The G.l. Bill of Rights 

16. National Defense Education Act (1958) 

17. Manpower Development and Training Act (1962) 

1 8. Economic Opportunity Act ( 1 964) 

19. Higher Education Facilities Act (1965) 

20. Elementary and Secondary Education Act (1965) 

21. Work Incentive Program (1967) 

22. Education Professions Development Act ( 1 967). 
Participation by the federal government in education is 

an accomplished fact. The question seldom is raised any 
longer about the constitutionality of such action because it 
is admitted that justification js readily found in the 
so-called “general welfare” clause in the Preamble to the 
Constitution, which reads: 

We, the people of the United Stales, in order to 
form a more perfect Union, establish justice, insure 
domeslic tranquillity, provide for the common 
defense, promote the general welfare, and secure 
the blessing of liberty to ourselves and our poster- 
ity. do ordain and establish this Constitution for 
the United States of America. 

It is clear that the promotion of the “general welfare” 
includes the necessity of furthering public education. It is 
certain also that pressure for further participation in 
education by the federal government will continue. 



Other Federal Grants — Precedent was established, and an 
increasing number of financial grants were made to the 
states, frequently reaching down through the state govern- 
ments to the local schools and school districts. A number 
were ^ants of land of various types or revenues from the 
sale thereof, such as the sale of “salt lands” and “swamp 



The Federal Educational Agency - It was not until 1867 
that an agency of the central government was formed with 
specific responsibility for education. Beginning with Horace 
Mann of Massachusetts, who led the public to an enlarged 
and revived thinking in regard to education and with the 
assistance of Henry Barnard and others, there had been 
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\ consideration given to the establishment of a national 
agency. The effects on education of the Civil War stimu- 
lated Congress to pass, and President Andrew Johnson to 
sign on March 2, 1867, the act creating a federal depart- 
ment of education, now known as the Office of Education. 

I Although the duties and activities of the Office of 

Education have increased tremendously through the years, 
there has been no change in its three fundamental purposes: 

1. To collect statistics and facts 

2. To diffuse information about schools 

3. To promote the cause of education. 

> However, changing social and national and international 
; needs have placed new obligations on the federal govern- 
ment, and the Office of Education has had to grow to meet 
[ the demands made upon it. 

The program now carried out by the Office of 
Education may be classified in six broad areas: 

[ 1. The collection and analysis of statistics and facts 

i 2. The administration of grants 

3. Advice on school organization and administration 

4. Advice on methods teaching 

I 5. Improvement of the teaching profession 

6. International relations in edutation. 

: The Office of Education has a staff of about 2,000 

: persons regularly engaged in carrying out the programs 

mentioned. Requests for help and advice on a great variety 
^ of problems come in regularly, and replies of many sorts go 
back. Some are in the form of letters, some, telephone calls, 

> and many as bulletins, pamphlets, and the like which are 
; issued frequently. In addition, a new monthly magazine, 
American Education, is published by the Office. Many 
personnel serve frequently as consultants in surveys of 
building needs, studies of school district organization, and 
the like. They are also frequently found as speakers at 
important professional and lay meetings. Financial grants 
are administered by the Office tothestatesunder the federal 
Vocational Education Acts and to the land grant colleges. 

One of the newer services rendered by this division is 
the administration of the teacher exchange prr^ram 
between the United States and other countries. Assistance 
is also ^ven in the broad student exchange program. 

Education and the States — State constitutions do not give 
[ complete and specific guidelines for the administration and 

funding of state education programs. In fact, it is widely 
recr^ized that constitutions should contein only general 
statements of policy likely to be more or less permanent. 
Details, on the other hand, that are more likely to be 
! subject to revision should be in legislative enactments or 

treated as matters of policy to be delegated to boards or 
respon^ble officials. 

The basis of state educational organization is, gener- 
ally: (1) a state board or councU of education; (2) a 
superintendent of education or an official with some similar 
title; (3) a department of education or public instruction. 

The State Board of Education - The state board is 
generally a policy-making body of considerable importa nee. 
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It serves, to some extent, the same purposes on the state 
level as the local school board does on the local level. 
Methods by which board members are chosen include: 

1 . Elected by people or representatives of the people 

2. Appointed by the governor 

3. Ex-ofTicio, holding other state office at the same 
time 

4. Appointed by chief state school officer. 

Few states require that the board members be profes- 
sional educators, and if any general policy seems to exist at 
all, it is probably that of having appointees who are good 
citizens with a deep interest in education. 

Boards for Vocational Education - The federal Vocational 
Education Acts, which provide for the distribution of funds 
to the states, require each of them to set up a state board to 
cooperate with the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education. Each state has complied with these laws and has 
either designated the stete board of education to serve as 
the board of vocational education as well, or set up a 
separate organization for that purpose. 

The Chief State School Officer - It has been said that in 
American education no position has greater potentialities 
for improving education in each of the states than diat of 
the chief state sdiool officer. These officers are provided 
for in all of the states, and their chief function is to furnish 
leadership for their state’s education programs. They are 
designated by various titles. Some states use **superinten- 
dent of public instruction.” Others use “commissioner of 
education,” “superintendent of schools,” or a similar title. 

Whatever his title, this official serves as head of the 
staff of the state department of education and is either the 
executive officer, secretary, ora member of the state board 
of education in states where such boards exist. Otherwise, 
he may be both policy-maker and administrator. 

In some states, the chief school officer is elected by the 
people. In others, he is appointed by the governor and in 
others he is chosen by the state board of education. 

It is extremely important that the chief state school 
officer be a person of the hipest qualifications, and most 
authorities agree that this is more likely to happen when he 
is selected by the state board of education for a rather long 
term. In this manner, too, the office is most likely to be 
divorced from politics. It almost goes without saying that 
the salary of the chief state school officer should be 
commensurate with the position, in order to obtein the 
services of the hipest type of individual. Unfortunately, 
this has not been true in many of the states, and annual 
salaries ranged in 1965 from $9,000 in South Dakota to 
$40,000 in New York. 

State Departments of Education - Beside a state board of 
education and a chief state school officer, a third necessity 
for the proper administration of the education program is 
a state department of education. The general organization 
of a smte department of education varies greatly from state 
to state and is dependent on factors such as: (1) the 
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philusupliy of the state board of education and the chief 
state school officer; (2) the amount of money available for 
salaries and expenses; and (3) legislative enactments and 
mandates. 

If the full potential for service and leadership is to be 
realized by a state department of education, a sufficiently 
large and an especially competent staff must be available. 
This staff should be free of political pressures, and 
appointments should be on merit alone. This is not often 
the case, and in many states the salaries are too low to 
attract capable personnel. Dr. G>nant» in Sharing Educa- 
tional Policy, summarizes his views on needed changes on 
the state level: “Wliat is needed are strong state boards of 
education, a first-class chief state school officer, a well-oi^ 
ganized state staffs and good support from tlie legislature.’* 

Local School Districts 

The Couftty - The next governmental unit in the United 
States is the county. It is an old unit* and was generally in 
use before public schools were established. It was natural^ 
therefore, in some states, that it came to be used more or 
less as a unit for the support and control of education. 

All idea of the powers and duties of a county board in 
a strong county-unit state is shown by this list from a board 
in Maryland: 

1. Elect a county superintendent of schools^ who 
serves as chief executive secretary* and treasurer of 
the board 

2. Hold title of school property 

3. Deterinine educational policies for county 

4. Prescribe rules and regulations for conduct and 
management of schools 

5. Promote interests of schools 

6. Control and supervise public school system 
through the county superintendent and his profes- 
sional assistant 

7. Divide county unit into school districts 

S. Purcliasc or sell school pounds, school sites and 
school buildings 

9. Rent* repair* improve and construct school build- 
ings 

1 0. Employ school architects 

1 1 . Receive donations of property 

1 2. Obtain title before budding on a site or occupying 
donated house 

1 3. Condemn school sites 

1 4. Provide proper water closets or outhouses 

15. Consolidate schools 

16. Purchase and distribute textbooks and other 
supplies and equipment 

1 7. Appoint teachers and fix salaries 

1 8. Suspend or dismiss teachers 

19. Prescribe and distribute county courses of study. 

The Township - In a few states, the prevailing type of local 
unit for school administration is the township* which is 
essentially a rural unit of government. In general, the 



powers and duties of the township school board are 
essentially the same as those of a strong county board. It is 
a policy-making body* with a superintendent of schools in 
charge of administration and supervision. States in which 
the township may be considered the prevailing type of unit 
are Indiana, New Jersey* and Pennsylwmia. 

The Town — in a few states, chiefly in New England, the 
traditional “town” is the educational unit. Properly* the 
town may be considered to be a small urban area or village 
and the rural area round about. States where the town 
constitutes the school district are Connecticut* Maine* 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire* Rhode Island* and 
Vermont. 

The Local School District - In the majority of states* the 
unit for educational administration is the local school 
district. Originally this was interpreted as the individual 
school and the area immediately surrounding it. These 
districts were usually created around elementary schools. In 
some states, separate hi^i school districts were organized. 

The local district was often small* inefficient* and 
expensive* and in such cases it was almost impossible for it 
to be in any way adequate for meeting modem needs. 

States in which tlie district system prevails are Arizona* 
Arkansas, California* Colorado* Idaho* Illinois, Iowa* 
Kansas* Mich^n* Minnesota* Mississippi* Missouri* 
Montana* Nebraska* Nevada* New York* North Dakota* 
Ohio* Oklahoma* Oregon* South Carolina* South Dakota* 
Texas, Washington* Wisconsin* and Wyoming. 

Each district has a board of tmstees or school directors 
with powers to operate the schools. Where the district is 
sufficiently large* there is usually a local professional school 
officer who may be a superintendent* supervising principal, 
or principal. 

City Districts - VWiether the town^ip or the district is the 
local unit for educational purposes, it is generally tme that 
tlie city is set up as a separate school district. This may even 
be true where the county is the unit of control* as in 
Maryland where Baltimore is a separate and independent 
unit. This usually occurs because of the concentration of 
wealth and the complexity of the organization required in 
cities. 

The size of the city or urban area is usually the 
determining factor in deciding what services must be 
provided. In a large district* a host of personnel* including 
assistant superintendents* or specialists such as business 
managers, supervisors, principals* assistant principals* and 
others are likely to be found* all under the professional 
direction of the superintendent of schools. Directing the 
entire system is the lay board of education which chooses 
all personnel and determines policies. 

Smaller cities generally have fewer services provided 
and fewer teachers with a smaller number of supervisory 
and administrative personnel. The school board* however* 
exercises policy-making and directive powers. 
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Other Types of Districts - In some states, the elementary 
school district may include certain municipal units, and the 
high school district may be a niucli larger area with more 
governmental units involved. Such is the case in California. 

In New England and in New York, the supervisory 
union may be found. In reality, it is sort of an intermediate 
unit between the state and the local district and is formed 
of two or more local units or school districts. The 
superintendent of schools administers the schools of two or 
more towns or villages which may not necessarily be 
adjoining. 

Merged or consolidated districts are merely the result 
of the merging or grouping of small districts into larger and 
more efficient ones. Such districts are found in Pennsyl- 
vania, where the entire state is being reorganized in this 
manner, and in a number of other states. 

Toward Larger Units - in an age of rapid social change, it is 
obvious that traditional school districts must be supplanted 
by larger ones that can better me<;t current and future 
needs. The problem, therefore, has been studied in state 
after state, and various remedies have been suggested. In 
some cases, the county has become the unit, as in West 
Virginia; in others, a plan of consolidation of schools has 
been carried out. In still others, small districts have been 
merged to form larger ones. Generally, it has been agreed 
that a school district should be large enough to support a 
complete educational program from the kindergarten 
through a sufficiently large comprehensive high school, and 
perhaps through a junior college. 

Local School Districts - Local school districts are a 
distinctive feature of American education. No other nation 
has so decentralized the administration of its schools. 
Although legal responsibility for the public schools clearly 
lies with the 50 state governments, all states, except Hawaii, 
have delegated considerable operational authority to local 
school districts. 

What Has Been Happening - In 1932, the total number of 
local school districts was over 1 25,000. Many thousands of 
these were small, rural districts serving a handful of children 
in single, one-room schoolhouses. A steadily Increasing 
number of critics questioned unchecked localism as wise 
educational policy and urged that local districts be com- 
bined into larger, more efficient units. As a result, reforms 
in school district oiganization have reduced the number of 
local districts from the 1932 level to fewer than 25,000 in 
1967. 

The Right Size - The right size for Nevada school districts 
clearly will be different from the right size for Massachu- 
setts. Enrollment, wealth, staff specialization, compre- 
hensiveness of educational offerings population density, 
topography ~ all must be taken into consideration in 
determining proper size. In general, however, it is possible 
to stipulate some reasonable minimums and then examine 
present arrangements to see where room for improvement is 
indicated. 



James Bryant Conaiit has su^ested that at least 100 
students per grade are needed to offer a minimum quality 
high school program. By this standard, the minimum 
enrollment fora district serving kindergarten through junior 
college would be at least 1500 pupils. Charles Faber 
recently concluded that “the ideal size of a school district 
appears to be between 1 0,000 and 20,000 pupils. No school 
district can provide efficiently a full range of educational 
services if it has an enrollment of fewer than 10,000 
pupils. California recently adopted this figure as a 
recommended minimum size. 

In his “Statement on the Future of American Educa- 
tion,” Charles Benson calk for districts with a minimum 
population of 250,000 (unless extreme sparsity of popula- 
tion prevails), but stipulates that ifjunior colleges are to be 
under local district administration, this minimum figure 
should be closer to 500,000 population. A school district of 
250,000 population would have a public school enrollment 
of about 50,000 pupils. 

How well does the present organization of school 
districts measure up to these standards? The answer is 
discouraging. Sixty-four percent of all operating districts in 
the nation had fewer than 600 pupils in 1964. In 3Cof the 
50 states, more than half of all school districts fail even to 
meet Conant’s recommended minimum ( 100 per grade) of a 
decade ago. Only Hawaii, among the 50 states, even 
approaches Benson’s recommended figure. States with the 
largest average enrollments per district are typically 
Southern or Southwestern states where school districts are 
organized on a county basis. 

Strategies for Reorganization - Because education is 
essentially a state responsibility, each state has been free to 
act or to wait on district reorganization. Those that have 
acted liave used a variety of means, but there have been, 
generally speaking, three types of legi^ation leading to 
reorganization of local sdiool districts. Each of these 
strategies requires action at the state level It is possible to 
believe that local school districts would eventually be 
consohdated without state action, but there is little 
evidence for this in the history of reoiganization. Where 
major progress has been made, state action has been 
directly responsible. 

Reotganization by Legislative Decree — In some cases, such 
as Nevada, a legislature abolished existing districts and 
created new districts. This can be done either on a 
statewide basis or just in particular areas. Sometimes 
legislatures, recognizing the need for change, but reluctant 
to draw boundaries themselves, will require local action 
within a stipulated period, say two years, and will intervene 
directly only when localities balk. It is a clearly established 
principle, both of constitutional and case law, that the 
legislature has plenary power to create, or dissolve and 
reformulate, local school districts. 

Reotganization by State Incentive - Some states have 
chosen to encourage reorganization without requiring it. 
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throu^ financial incentives to local districts which choose 
to meet state standards for reorganization. These plans have 
not been notable for their success. For instance^ in 19S9» 
Rhode Island offered substantial increases in state aid to 
any consolidated districts. To date» only two of the staters 
39 districts have availed themselves of the staters largesse^ 
seemingly preferring unchanged localism to additional state 
dollars. If pursued persistently^ and combined with at least 
the threat of state action if bcalities refuse to act» this 
strategy may induce considerable reorganization. But» in 
general^ it has not been successful. 

Reot^gantation Throu^ Local Initiative — This strategy 
requires the legislature merely to endorse the idea of 
reorganization and to approve permissive legi^tion allow- 
ing local districts to consolidate, annex, or reorganize 
themselves according to general state guidelines. This 
^proach is not likely to succeed unless fiscal arrangements, 
including property assessment procedures and school tax 
rate provisions, are stron^y conducive to reorganization. 

Whatever strategy is adopted, states should utilize 
up-to-date methods of planning in preparing a state master 
plan, guideline, or similar document, stating specific criteria 
(numbers of pupils, etc.) for determining how the local 
districts wOl be reorganized. Only the state government is in 
a position to plan for equality of access to quality 
education. A major obstacle in the way of attaining that 
equality of opportunity is the undersized, understaffed, and 
underfxianced local school district. 

The Committee for Economic Devebpment, in 1966, 
issued a report called ^^Modernizing Local Government.*’ 
Commenting on the need for state action to reorganize 
local schools, the C.E.D. concluded^ 

Consolidation forced by state action, either man- 
dated or pressured through schooI*aid formulas, 
has reduced the number of Independent districts 
by 75% since 1942. Still, the number is far too 
high. Over 3,000 independent school districts do 
not maintain schools, having no children of school 
age or sending their few children to other districts 
on a tuition basis. Sucli districts exist primarily to 
avoid or minimize sdiool taxation. . . . Even within 
the nation^s standard metropolitan statistical areas, 
some 600 of the 6,000 independent school districts 
had less than 50 pupils in 1962, ^d an equal 
number had between 50 and 150. 

The C.E.D. recommended that the nation’s 80,000 units of 
local government should be reduced by at least 80 percent. 



Vertical Structure of Public Educatton-Tjqtes of School 
Prt^ms 

The main divisbns of our public education system are 
pre -elementary, elementary, secondary, and hi^er 
education. 

Pre^lementary Rtittcation ~ Essentially, pre-elementary 
education consists of the nursery school and the kinder- 
garten. The former generally covers the ages 1 8 months to 







four years, whereas the kindergarten accepts children 
between four and six years. 

Nttrseiy ScIk)oIs ~ There are four main types of nursery 
schorls: public, private, parochial, and, beginning in the 
thirties, federally financed. There are not many publicly 
supported nursery schools as yet. Most of them are 
privately financed, althou^ quite a few on college cam- 
puses are being used as laboratories for schools of education 
and homemaking. Nursery schools give a great deal of 
attention to the phy^logical, emotional, social, and moral 
development of the child. 

Althou^ there is an increasing demand for more 
nursery schools, especially since many mothers now work 
outside of the home, no great probability exists that the 
number of publicly su{^rted schools wOl increase in the 
near future. Already the great increase in general enroll- 
ment is stretching the cost of education to a critical point. 
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Kindergarten ~ Althou^ the kindergarten is designed for 
children between four and six years of age, great variation 
can be found In age requirements. Kindergartens are either 
supported by public funds, private funds, or church groups. 
Many exist in connection with colleges for practice or for 
research and study. Most kindergartens are found in the 
larger urban communities, but kindergartens are being ma de 
available in many rural areas. 

The kindergarten can be considered a transition 
between home and school. It strives to prepare the child for 
smooth and effective progress in first grade. He is tau^t 
how to care for his body and how to work and play with 
others. His emotional, social, and moral development is 
fostered. Coordination of muscles and the development of 
skills in palming and working with elementary tools is 
stressed. Learning by doing is the motto of the modem 
kindergarten. In other words, the stress is on **readiness.” 

School boards are increasingly being pressured to add 
kindergartens to the public school system. But the increas- 
ing numbers of children to be educated and the shortage of 
buOdiug space are retarding factors. It does seem clear, 
though, that kindergarten experience is being wdely 
accepted as a hi^ly desirable part of the child’s education. 

Advantages of the Kindergarten — Much research on the 
effectiveness of the kindergarten has demonstrated- 

1. Children who have had kindergarten experience 
make more rapid progress in the first five grades. 

2. There are more repeaters in the first grade where 
no kindergartens exist. 

3. Children in the first three grades who have had 
kindergarten experience show marked advantages 
in reading rate and comprehension. 

4. Children who have attended kindergarten excel in 
the rate and quality of handwriting. 

5. Children who have attended kindergarten tend to 
establish b^ter person-to-person contacts. 

6. Children with kindergarten experience tend to 
receive higher ratings in written and oral language. 
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Etementary Education ~ Hiis division of education^ as a 
rule» covers the ages from 6 to 1 2 or 1 4. However^ practice 
varies so across the nation that it is difficult to describe it as 
a definite form. l^aUy, the grades included are first 
through e^th» first through sixths or first through seventh. 
If the kindergarten is considered a definite part of the 
pubhc school system, it may be included in each grouping. 

Another divMon of the elementary school follows this 
pattorn: 

1 . The kindergarten and grades one throu^ three as 
the prmary unit 

2. Grades four, five, and ^ as the intermediate unit 

3. Grades seven and eight as the upper grades. 

Another recent approach is to establish a **4-4-4” 
plan. Essmtially, the first four years are the elementary 
grades. The second four years are **the middle school” and 
the last four, the h^ school. 

There is, however, an increasing tendency to disre^rd 
grades and to consider the primary and intermediate units 
as separate entities. Thus, a child would progress through 
the primary unit as rapidly as his abilities would permit. 
Thore would be no failures, and it might take him two, 
three, or four years to finish the work, usually under the 
supervision of a sin^ teachor. 

In size, elementary schools vary tremendously — from 
those with one teachor and one pupil, to thousands 
one*room schools with generally small enrollments, and to 
large urban schools with many hundreds of students. As a 
result of consolidation and mergers of school districts and 
the demands of the public for a more efficient and better 
type of education, the small one-teachor schools are 
disappeariiig at a rapid rate. 

In addition to the dimination of grade divisions, 
various other organizational modifications have been intro- 
duced. Some of the more common are: 

1. Ability groupii^, in which children of similar 

t ability are grouped for teaching and learning 

2. Departmentalization, a plan in which certain 
teachors teach certain subjects or groups of sub- 
jects 

3. Plans of individualized instruction 

4. The platoon organization, in which a teachor steys 
with the group for a half day, and the rest of the 
time the pupils go to special classes 

5. The block system, in which specific classes are 
taught for more or less indeHnite periods and 
several subjects are scheduled in one large block of 
time; considerable flexibility is thus provided for 
the teacher 

6. Team teaching, an increasin^y popular form of 
organization 

7. The ungraded school, a form of organization 
committed chiefly to the stimulation of indMdual 
progress. 

There are also, in many areas, special schools for 
various types of atypical groups, such as crippled chUdren, 
the deaf or blind, and those with mental retardation. Much 



instruction also is provided for homebound children when 
special schools are not avaUable because of distance, lack of 
numbers, or lack of financial support. 

One of the most striking phenomena of recent years 
has been the enormous increase of enrollment in the 
elementary schools. With the low birth rate of the 1930s, 
plenty of classrooms and teachors were available. This birth 
rate produced a new low enrollment in the schools ^ing 
the decade of the forties. With the war years <ame a riting 
birth rate that caused the elementary schools literally to 
burst at the seams in the fifties. The shortage of teachors 
became extremely serious. It is estimated that by 1970 the 
enrollment in the elementary schools will exceed 31 million 
in conqjarison to a low of 19 milHon in the 1940-1950 
decade. 

Secondary Educatmn — Traditionally, secondary education 
or high school has covered grades 9 through 1 2, althou^ in 
quite a few of the Southern states it has included grades 8 
throu^ 12. 

However, with an increasing knovdedge of psychology 
and with an ever-increasing percentage of eligible youth 
going to hi^ school in the first half of this century, the 
concept of secondary education has been enlarged. Now it 
has come to mean the education provided for the years of 
adolescence. 

The basic result of the reoiganization of secondary 
education is to divide or regroup the h^ school grades into 
two institutions, a senior high school and a junior h^ 
school The common pattern is to contider grades 7, 8, and 
9 as the junior h^ school and 1 0, 1 1 , and 1 2 as the senior 
high school, although there are many regional variations. In 
addition, there are a number of specialized schools, 
including technical, vocational, continuation, evening h^ 
schools, and others. 

The amazing growth of secondary education is one of 
the outstanding phenomena of the present century (from 
6,000 h^ schools in the United States in 1900 to more 
than 26,000 in 1960). In an atten^t to provide h^ school 
education for as many as possible, a ^eat many very small 
oiganizations were established. Many had far too few pupils 
and teachers who had to teach too many subjects. As a 
result, much work of the last several decades has been 
devoted to the elimination of small h|^ schools through 
consolidation and through the enlargement of districts. 

Far more s^ificant than the number of high schools is 
the greatly increased enrollment. The total enrollment 
doubled every decade this century until the 1940s whm 
seven million were on the rolls. school enrollment 
figures totaled nearly twelve million in 1962-63, and 
projections of educatioial attainment predict that nearly 
six of ten adults in the United States will have a h^ school 
diploma by 1980. If these predictions are correct, it will 
mean that by 1980 more than seventy-nve million persons 
in the United States will have completed at least four years 
of h^ school. This figure is two and one-half times higher 
than the number of high school graduates in 1950. 
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Not only is it true that the high school enrollment has 
significantly increased, but the holding power of the 
institution has more than doubled in the last thirty years. 
Only 27 percent of those who were in high school remained 
to ^aduate in 1931, but by 1960 the ^gure had increased 
to approximately 65 percent, and is st01 rising. 

A recent report of the Commission on Life Adjustment 
Education for Youth calls attention to many surveys that 
have been made throughout the country to try to deter- 
mine how the secondary schools can best attempt to cope 
with their problems. Tlie report suggests the following 
matters to which educators should give attention in the 
years ahead: 

1. Secondary school staffs must continue to give 
special attention to the problem of die high 
number of students who still drop out before 
^aduation. 

2. Educators should work to establish a fourteen<year 
sequence of educational experience instead of the 
present twelve*year program. This would mean the 
equivalent of two years of college for all students. 

3. An appropriate balance should be developed 
between required and elective subjects or areas of 
learning. 

4. Continued experimentation is needed to provide 
for ^ater individualization by a wide range of 
methods, 

5. An adequate program for apprai^g the educa- 
tional development of individual pupUs must be 
prepared. 

6. Tliere is need for more experimentation to buUd a 
program of work experience. 

7. Secondary school teachers and principals have a 
contribution to make toward improving programs 
of teacher pr^aration. 

8. Tlie problem of finance remains critical even after 
the adoption of state equalization pro^ams. 

9. The whole question of home-community-school 
responsibility should be re-examined. 



No study of the American h%h school has caused so 
much discussion among the public and the profes^on as the 
investigation by Dr. Conant, former president of Harvard 
University, who wrote *The American High School 
Today.” This report will undoubtedly affect the thinking of 
all those interested in education for many years to come, 
and it deserves the careful study of every student. 

Among its more significant recommendations for the 
improvement of the American h^ school are the follow- 
ing: 

1. A ^atly strengthened counseling system is 
needed. 

2. Individualized programs for all students instead of 
the usual classifications such as college preparatory 
and the like should be set up. 

3. A basic required program for every student is 
essential 
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4. Students should be ^ouped according to ability in 
each subject and not in relation to all subjects 
combined. 



5. An adequate record of courses studied and grades 
attained should be ^ven to each student at 
graduation. 

6. A much ^ater proportion of instruction time in 
English should be devoted to composition. 

7. Diversified programs that wUl produce marketable 
skills must be provided. 

8. Special programs of required subjects should be 
esteblished for theacadermcaUy talented. 

9. Special classes or tutors should be provided for the 
highly gifted. 

10. The school board should be supplied regularly with 
an inventory of what is beit^g done for the 
talented. 

11. A six-period day should be provided in every high 
school 

12. Only those students who have demonstrated an 
ability to handle them sliould be chosen for 
advanced courses. 

13. Students should not be given a rank in all subjects 
taken together, but at each marking period a list 
should be publi^ed indicating those who have 
made B or better. 

14. A developmental reading progrant should be estab- 
lished. 

15. Summer schools should be set up for the talented. 

16. A third and fourth year of foreign language 
instruction ^ould be available. 

17. Much ^ater emphasis should be placed on science 
and the scientific method. 

18. Home roonts should be kept together for the entire 
high school course and should represent a cross 
section of the student body. 

19. American government and econotmcs should be 
required in twelfth grade social studies. 

Most important. Dr. Conant felt that in order to attain 
these ends the high school must, in many cases, be made 
larger through the reorganization of school districts. No 
high school, he thinks, should have a ^duating class of 
fewer than 100 students. (At present about 70 percent of 
our secondary schools do not meet this standfud.) He is 
convinced that American secondary education can be made 
satisfactory without any radical changes in the basic 
pattern. 

The Junior CoHege ~ Tlie junior college was first conceived 
around the middle of the last century and involved little 
more than a slight reorganization of the first two years of 
the usual college. The latest development of the junior 
college has been since 1920. It has been estimated that one 
student in every four b^inning his pro^m of h^er 
education during 1963 in Oie United States was enrolled in 
a junior college. The tuition in these schools varied widely, 
from none to $3,000. 
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Tlie usual method of classification of junior colleges is 
based on the types of contrtd, which may be listed as: 

1. Ptiblic 

2. Proprietary-controlled or supported by local 
^oups but really private 

3. Parochiai or church. 

At present, there are 22 denominational or religious groups 
that control and support junior colleges. Since 1947-48, 
public institutions have been established more rapidly. 

Many junior colleges con^dered as public are really 
off-can^us centers of four-year colleges or universities. 
Also, some of those clas^fied as private bear the same 
relationship to private colleges or universities. Naturally, 
many of these are in no sense terminal institutions but serve 
to provide part of the reguhr college course. 

It is generally assumed that a junior college, to meet 
community needs completely, should be both terminal and 
preparatory. From the terminal type of institution has 
^own the community college and the technical institution. 

In l%2, the President’s Committee on National Goals 
made this statement: *"Two-year colleges should be within 
commuting distance of most hi^ school ^aduates.” 
Recent estimates indicate that by 1970 at least 900 junior 
colleges vdll be in operation. The American Association of 
Junior Colleges has been a potent force in the rapid 
development of our junior colleges. 

Higher Edueotlott ~ In recent years, the number of 
institutions of hi^er education has more than doubled, 
because hi^er education has become inaeasin^y more 
attractive and necessary and as a result of the hi^ birth 
rate during the postwar years. Current enrollment is more 
than five million and continuii^ to rise along with the costs 
of education. 

One of the most recent developments in the field of 
hi^er education is the formation of a new institution 
consisting of the last two years of college and two years of 
graduate school. The first of such or^nizations, called a 
**senior college” was <^ned at Boca Raton, Florida, in 
1964. It has no freshmen or sophomores - only juniors, 
seniors and ^aduate students. It was set up primarily to 
meet the demands for advanced scientific training. 

The proliferation of institutions engaged in hi^er 
education, their growth in size and functions, and the new 
demands made upon them necessitate comprehensive plan- 
ning at least on the state level. It is only in New York and 
California that anything of real significance has been 
accomplished in Bus (firection. Penn^lvania Is in the 
process of developing a comprehensive master plan, and this 
is beii^ considered in certain other states as well. Such 
statewide planning is essential if social needs are to be met 
and foolish competition and waste avoided. 

Some of ^e more serious problems facing hi^er 
education today are: 

I. How can the physical plant and professional staffs 
needed be provided to educate the increasing 
number of young people who want to attend 
college in the years ahead? 



2. Shall the federal government be encouraged to 
assist in the financing of hi^er education, or will 
this lead to federal control? 

3. How can endowment funds be invested to provide 
hi^er returns? 

4. Is it wise to urge business and industry to 
contribute larger sums to hi^er education or will 
this lead to another type of control? 

5. How can the institutions best fit into the program 
of national or military service that w0 likely 
continue to be demanded of youi% people? 

6. What type of program can be carried on to recruit 
and educate a hi^ type of personnel for coHege 
teaching? 

7. What alterations or chaises of curricuhr offerings 
udll be needed to meet the new demands? 

Most colleges and universities have found it necessary 
to increase their tuition and other costs quite substantiaUy. 
The crux of the problem now is whether costs have gone as 
far as they can go. Surely there is a point of diminishing 
returns, a serious result of which udll be that many more 
capable young men and women udll be denied a college 
education. 

One possible approach to the crisis is the granting of 
many ad^tional schdarships by the states and loans by the 
federal and state governments. These could be used at all 
types of approved institutions of higher education, and 
federal funds would be handled similarly to G.l. ^ants. 

Another avenue of assistance has been recently noted 
in vdiich several large corporations have offered to match 
contributions made by any of their employees to colleges 
or universities. Thus, if the vice president donates $1,000 
to his alma mater, the corporation udll donate a like 
amount. Many industries, foundations, sertdee clubs, 
parent-teacher associations, and other organizations also are 
increasing the number of scht^rships they ^ant to worthy 
students. 

Expenditures for public school adult education reach 
about $100 million annu^y. If ^ other types of adult 
education are considered, it is likely that the total cost 
would exceed one billioii dollars. This is big business in the 
full sense of the word. Indeed, one of every thirteen hi^ 
school diplomas given in 1 %3 in Los Angeles was earned 
by an adult, and, in many communities, full-time day 
schools are being established for the groving number of 
adults vho seek to further their education. 

In addition to the many programs of adult education 
carried on by local school districts, there are many other 
types, such as: 

1. Pro^ams by such community or^nizations as the 
YMCA, YWCA, Boy and Girl Scouts, etc. 

2. Pro^ams by nonprofit cooperative ^oups such as 
The Institute of Lifetime Learning in Washington, 
D.C. 

3. Pro^ams carried on by colleges and universities 
both on and away from the campus and throu^ 
the medium of television 
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4. Programs carried on by museums, libraries, and the 
like 

5. Programs set up by churches and other rel^ous 
groups 

6. Programs by corporations and labor unions. 



Financing Public Education 

FropcrO' Taxation - The property tax will continue, for 
the foreseeable future, to remain a major element in school 
finance. But economic planners caution that the property 
tax program is riddled with inequities and inconsistencies — 
to the extent that major review of existing legislation is 
urgently needed. Vl^ether drastic reform or new sources of 
revenue are indicated wll be a matter for the indmdual 
sbtes to decide. 

Local property tax pays more than half the cost of 
operating the nation's schools. During the 1965'66 school 
year, for example, local owners of real and personal 
property paid S3 percent of the cost; states contributed 39 
percent in various forms of aid;and the federal government 
paid only eight percent. The federal share was in the form 
of categorical grants for instructional materials, teacher* 
training programs, guidance and counseling, vocational 
education, and so on. And while Congress has gradually 
broadened the base of federal aid, its approach is most 
likely to be directed to meeting ^eciflc needs rather than 
improving schocds generally. 

During most of the nation’s history, property tax has 
been the most productive source of local revenue, induding 
funds for school operation. In 1902 it prodded over 51 
percent of total federal, state, and local tax collections. No 
other tax even approached it in importance. As recently as 
1940, the property tax provided nearly 35 percent of total 
government revenues. 

With World War II, however, the property tax dimin- 
ished in proportion to other government revenue sources. 
By 1944, the nation’s tax patten was such that only ten 
percent of government revenue was derived from local 
property taxation. The reason for the shift of course, a 
vast expan^on of federal taxation measures to finance the 
war effort. Nonproperty taxes, such as personal and 
corporate income, excess profits and excise taxes imposed 
by Congress, progressively lessened the significance of 
property taxation in overall government flnaace. 

Recently, however, the property tax has gained smne 
ground; in 1964, it prowded 15.4 percent of total tax 
collections. In the postwar years it has provided 46 percent 
of total state and local revenues. Of this percentage, an 
increasing amount is bdng used for local government 
operation alone, since there is a nationwide trend to 
nonproperty taxation at the state level, in the form of 
personal income taxes and sales taxes. 

Local property taxation — at the community level — i$ 
usually regulated by state constitutioual and/or statutory 
limitations. In some states, limits are placed on the 
percentage of local tax revenue which may be used for 



school operation and other functions of local government 

The property tax is thus the priiKipal source of funds 
for education and is likely to remain so, since no other tax 
source promises to take over its function effectively. It 
remains the one tax that can be controlled locally and the 
one tax vdiose rate can be changed periodically by local 
communities to yield the amount of revenue de^ed. For 
this reason it has been called the “residual” oi “balancing” 
tax of local and state finance. The local requirement for 
funds not met by federal and state assistance is financed by 
establishing the property tax at the level necessary. Annnal 
review and establi^mient of the property tax rate makes 
the impact of this tax more visible than others. In many 
states, a high degree of local control is also allowed by 
permitting elections on rate increases. 

Recent Developments ~ The rapid ^owth in property tax 
collections in recenl years has resulted from increased 
assessed valuations and higher levies on property. Higher 
assesmtents reflect substantial increases in the market prices 
of property and the added values of new construction and 
land-use charges. The present effective rate is 1.4 percent of 
market value on a nationwide basis - approximately the 
peak prosperity tax rate of 1927. Great differences in 
property tax rates exist, ranging from 0.4 percent in New 
Mexico to 2.7 percent in Massachusetts. 

Because of differences among the states in the per* 
centage of market value at which property is assessed, th^e 
are considerable differences in the productivity and equity 
of the property tax. 

Copfitsion andln^uities — The result of this wide wriation 
in tax rates is that citizens have no effective yardsticks by 
which to measum the efficiency of the tax structure in their 
communities. Nor can they judge with precision the degree 
of popular support of the public schools. Cornparmg 
nominal and effective tax rates gives one a clue, but the 
comparisons may be invalidated by differences among 
school districts and other govemnn Jtal units within a sbte, 
as well as among pieces of property within the same 
district. 

The assessment-sales ratio is an important ^tor 
beyond the question of fiscal efficiency; state aid formulas 
are frequently based on local assessments. Communities 
which underassess property thus gain at the expense of 
those that do not. The result may be gross inequity in the 
distribution of state resources, ance underassessment can 
indicate unwillingness — or inability - to carry the burdens 
of school financiitg. 

Compounding the problem are the many maneuvers by 
local conununities for tax advant^e. Economist Jesse 
Burkhead points out several in his study, State and Local 
Taxes for Public Education (Syracuse University Press, 
1963): 

Every commuitity in the United States seeks a 
“balanced” economic structure. A new industry 
will bring additions to the assessment roll and ease 
property tax burdens on the homeowner. Some 
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high-income communities may be immune to these 
concerns, but there are thousands of middle- 
income rendential communities that will always 
welcome the ideal busmess concern that adds to 
the assessment toll but generates no trafHc prob- 
lems, no smoke, no dust, no noise. • . . 

Middle- and upperincome communities, fearing 
further increases in property tax rates, will often 
engage in restrictive zoning to prevent multiple- 
dweDing units and mass subdivisions that bring 
mote children than assessed property. All of this 
fhrtber compounds the difnc^ties faced by ethnic 
minorities and low-income fomUies in Ending 
adequate Uving and houshig conditions. 



Other indictments are leveled against the property tax 
itself. As summarized by Burkhead, they inclu^: 

1. The tax, since it is determined by the 
value of physical facilities and thus inde- 
pendent of business net income, bears 
more heavily on new firms and unproflt* 
able firms than it does on established and 
profitable firms. 

2. VIhere unimproved land is assessed at its 
potential improved tahie in a ^owiitg 
urban area, ovempid development will be 
encouraged as owners seek to escape from 
the fixed charges on the land. 

3. Conversely, underassessment will encour- 
age the speculative withholding of land 
from development 

4. Since renovated and improved structures 
are typically subject to hi^er assessment, 
the property tax tends to perpetuate 
dilapidation. 

Suggestions for Action ~ Economists and policy planners 
generally agree that no fiscal revolution is in sight, and that 
forces which have shaped and structured state and local 
finance durii^ the past two decades will remain dominant 
for years to come. This does not mean, however, that the 
ills of property tax administration are incursble. An 
enli^tened citizenry can press for, and achieve, reforms 
which will assure more efficient use of tax dollars in public 
school finance. 

The Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations, a bipartisan public body created by Confess in 
1959 and cha^d with studying the relationships of 
federal, state, and local governments, has made certain 
recommendations. This Commission has a rotating member- 
ship consisting of three private citizens appointed by the 
{Resident, three members of the Uil. Senate, three 
members of the U.S. House of Representatives, three 
officers of the Executive Branch of the federal government, 
four governors, three state legidators, four mayors, and 
three county officials. 

From a practical point of view, the Commission is not a 
federal agency in the usual sense of the term; it is a nati(xial 



body respon^le to all three levels of government and to 
their respective legislative and executive branches. 

For several years, the Advisory Commission has studied 
the administration of local property taxes, and its fmdin^ 
and recommendations are now available to the public. The 
commis^on’s m commendations represent a cross section of 
current opinion on l^islative reforms necessary to assure 
more equitable distribution of the tax burden within the 
states. 



The Local Property Tax-~A Glossary of Terats 

Pmperty Tax Base — total value of real estate and personal 
property subject to local taxation. 

Asms&i Vahtathn - appraised value of taxable property, 
as determined by assessors. 

Market Vahmtion -* the price at which property could be 
sold today by a willing seller to a willing buyer (may be 
more or less than assessed value for tax purposes). 

Asse^ment’Sal^ Ratio ~ the percentage of market value 
represented by the assessed valuation as determined by 
con^aring assessed values of sample properties sold in some 
recent period with actnal sales prices. 

Prop&ty Tax Lepy - amount of revenue to be raised 
thiou^ property taxes (usually total expenditure estimates 
minus anticipated federal and state aid). 

Nominal Tax Rate - property tax rate on assessed 
valuation (expressed, for exan^le, as one percent, 1 0 mUls, 
$1 per $100, or $10 per $1000). 

Eff^tm Tax Rate - property tax rate on maricet value of 
property ; the nominal tax rate times assessment-sales ratio 
(usually less than nominal rate). 



The Superintendent and the I^lncipal 

The role of the superintendent is a key one. His duties 
and responsibilities can be summarized as follows: 

1. His power and duties are initiatory and executory. 
He acts both as a profesaonal advisor of the board 
of education in recommending policies for the 
government of the schools, and as executor of all 
approved policies for operation of the school 
system. All acts performed by the superintendent 
which are classed as discretionary are subject to 
revnew and approval by the board. 

2. It is his duty io attend all meeting of the board, 
and he may attend all board committee meetii^. 

3. He has the ri^t to speak at meeting on all matters 
before the board, but not the ri^t to vote. 
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He nominates or recommends all supervisors, 
teachers, or other school emplc^ees. 

Assignment, transfer, and promotion of all em> 
ployees of the school system are made by the 
superintendent with approval of the board of 
education subject to contractual limitation. 

Action on a reconunendation for the suspension or 
dismissal of any employees of the school system is 
taken by the board or the superintendent. The 
superintendent may suspend from teaching funo 
tions any employee for infraction of school policy 
or practice at any time. 

He has the re^ nubility for the administration of 
all instruction and management of all pupils. 

He has the overall responsibility for the develop* 
ment of curricula and the improvement of instruc* 
tion either directly or through principals, super- 
visors, or steff committees. 

He recommends teKtbooks, instructional supplies, 
and school equipment Procurement of supplies 
and materials is made in accordance with the 
laws governing such activities set down either by 
the state or local school boards. 

He enforces the compulsory attendance rules. 

He prepares an annual budget and submits it to the 
board of education for approval. 

He has the power to make rules and regulations to 
govern routine matters in accordance with standard 
school procedures. 

He hears all complaints against the schools and acts 
as judge in matters of controversy between school 
emplc^ees and between school employees and 
pupils, parents of pupils, or patrons «4ien the 
controversies relate to school affairs. Hie board of 
education will not deal with such matters except 
on appeal from the superintendent or his office. 

He is charged with the enforcement of rules, 
regulations, and decisions of the board, and is 
responsible for the dissemimtion of all general 
orders adopted by the board, relating to all school 
employees. 

He uses such means of publicity as will best ke^ 
the people of the district informed about activities, 
schedules, and routine announcements of the 
school He may require from principals, staff 
members, or other employees such information or 
reports as he needs for this purpose. All publicity 
is gmerally issued from his office, or the office 
designated by him. 

He makes an annual report on the condition and 
programs of the schools and such other reports as 
the board may request from time to time. 

He is responsible for the general efficiency of the 
school system, for the development of the teaching 
steff, and for the educational growth and welfare 
of pupds. He has the authority to hold such 
meetings of teachers and principals as he deems 
necessary, and to require attendance. 



18. He keeps on file a record for each teacher showing 
years of service in the school professional improve- 
ment in service, membership in professional organi- 
zations, and such other information as he deems 
advisable. 

19. He may delegate, subject to approval by the board, 
any of the powers and duties u4uch the board has 
entrusted to him, but, in every instence, he shall 
continue to be directly responsible to the board for 
the execution of these powers and duties. 

20. He recognizes the need for an organized in*serwce 
educational program, in which remedial supervision 
is provided in order to eradicate outmoded teach* 
ing habits, or developmental supervision is given in 
order that the teacher may become more effective 
and instrumentel in developing new methods and 
sharing her experiences with other steff members. 

21. He knows the value of good public relations. He 
uses the FTA and Citizens Committee or rimilar 
groups, for aid and help vnth pupil health and 
welfare, curriculum construction, and understand- 
ing the school’s objectives and practices. 

22. He encour^s parent visits and makes arrange- 
ments for such ^its. He develops a regular 
systematic method of reporting to parents on 
developments within the particular school. 

The role of the principal also is important. His duties 
and responsibilities include: 

1. He is the symbol of the school in the eyes of the 
general public in the school neighborhood and of 
the teachers and other employees in the school. 

2. He represents the school the actiWties, and pro- 
gram to the parents of children in the school and 
to the genera] public in the school neighborhood. 

3. He informs and instructs concerning the needs and 
tasks of the school through his personal activity in 
the school and in the school nei^boriiood. 

4. He continuously studies the neighborhood, the 
homes, stores, social ^ncies, changes in the 
neighborhood with respect to residential, business, 
industrial or other developments, and racial, 
reli^ous, national and other social groups in order 
to better fit the school into its community. 

5. The principal initiates group studies by teachers 
and parents and otiiers of problems of the school 
and of the community. 

6. He studies the school and its prc^am contin- 
uously, its needs and its relations with its 
community. 

7. He promotes the functioning of school government 
democratically in all aspects of the school opera- 
tion. 

8. He develops with teachers and parents and others 
the oi^nization, the procedures and means for 
promoting good relations between the school and 
its public. 
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9, He employs successfully the media of communica' 
tion between the school and the school neighbor- 
hood and works with other individuals and with 
groups in the use of such media in the promotion 
of school public relations. 

10. He cooperates with individuals and professional 
and lay groups in activities promising to be of 
assistance to school public relations directly or 
indirectly. 

11. He evaluates constantly, by himself and with 
others, the state of school public relations and 
plans for improvement. 

12. The princip^ functions with the superintendent of 
schools, other persons representing the school 
system, the teachers and other employees in the 
school, parents and other lay persons in the 
formulation of (a) policies governing school public 
relations; (b) activities in the school; (c) plans for 
pro^ams to be cairied out;(d) plans for implemen- 
tation of the pro^ams; and (e) evaluation and 
replanning. 

13. He is responsible to the superintendent for the 
continuous maintenance of an excellent cuiriculum 
and effective instruction, and for keeping iqp his 
building and supplies. 

14. He is directly concerned with building planning, 
attendaiKe records, administration of health serv- 
ices, management of school cafeteria, classroom 
teaching, guidance programs, inspection of building 
and equipment, standardizing and marking sys- 
tems, selection of textbooks and instructional 
materials, graduation requirements, athletics, extra- 
curricular activities, school discipline, selection of 
library materials, supervmon of PTA or other 
^milar ^oups, public relations, inservice training 
for teachers, supervision of custodial staff, reports 
to the superintendent of schools, and reports to 
the state department of public instruction. 



111. Problems and Unmet Needs in American 
Education 



This decade is witnessing a public scrutiny of public 
education never seen in this country before. AH facets of 
the school systan are under evaluation. Curriculum, teaciier 
preparation, teacher organizations, implementation of dvil 
rights decidons by the courts, federal aid to education, 
religion and its role in the schools, the length of the school 
day and year, new approaches to financing schools, new 
approaches to the education of the culturally deprived and 
other special ^oups of children, and a host of other 
problems and issues are being studied; and solutions are 
being sought in scores of communities. In fact, if a school 
district does not have a number of special committees 
working to resolve many of these problems as they affect 
the local school system, one wonders about the overall 
quality of its educational program. 



All personnel in a school system and citizens in its 
parent community are affected by decisions made by the 
federal, state and local governments, and, more directly, the 
school board. Most affected by deciaons about such 
matters as desegre^tion, increasing local property taxes for 
the support of education, teachers’ salaries, and the focus 
of special curriculum pro^ams are the children in the 
schools. It is obvious that teachers and parents must 
understand the problems and issues facing American educa- 
tion if we are to have any reasonable chance of effecting 
meaningful change to help pupils more closely approach 
their potential. 

This resource material contains outlines of some of the 
major problems and unmet needs facing American educa- 
tion today that vdll remain for some time to come. The 
teacher aide should have some awareness of these issues and 
problems both as a member of the educational staff and as 
a citizen in his community. The aide should not be 
expected to become an expert on these issues, but he 
should recognize that they exist and that there are no easy 
solutions. He can be helped to understand that these 
developed for many reasons and over a long period of time 
and that finding solutions for some of them will take time. 

Most cunent problems and needs in American educa- 
tion ^ve rise to attacks or accusations by local ^oups. 
These local initiatives may ultimately require either Su- 
preme Court decisions or recommendations for legislation 
to the Office of Education and/or Con^ss. 

Trainees should be helped to understand that because 
many local problems have ^eir counterparts elsevdiere, the 
problems ultimately have to be resolved legally at the state 
or federal court level. They also should 1^ helped to 
understand that implementation must occur at the local 
level. To help develop this dual conceptual understanding 
about problems and unmet needs in American education, 
these discussion units are suggested along with sample 
questions, activities, resource people and publications: 

1 . Eqmlity of Educational Opportunity 

2. Changing (htrricubtm A pproaches 

3. Pressures on the Schools 

4. tnprovhig the Quality of Members of the Educa- 
tion Team 

5. Paying the Bill for improved Educatu>n in the 
Future. 

The trainer responsible for teaching the basic education 
curriculum may wish to organize material differently. 
However, it is recommended, strongly that trainees be 
exposed to as many problems and unmet needs of the local 
school district as possible. This exposure will hdp the 
trainee relate his own questions and experiences to the 
broader issues discussed and provide him with a framework 
within which he can begin to work toward the ultimate 
solution of these problems. 

Discus^n Unit No.l: EquaUty of Educational Opportunity 

Suggested discussion questions: 

1. Does every child in America have an equal 
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opportunity for education? Do all schools pro- 
vide the same educational opportunity? 

X What does the term» separate but equal faculties, 
mean? Why did the Supreme Court rule that 
“separate educational faculties are inherently un- 
equal”? 

3. What does cultural deprivation mean? What are 
some examples of “cultural deprivation”? 

4. What pro^ams does your school system have to 
ensure equal educational opportunify for each 
chUd? 

5. What are some of the handicaps the poorly 
educated have to face in seeking employment? 

6. What programs are avaUable in your communify (in 
addition to the school programs) which hdp 
people prepare for better jobs and careers? 

7. How can people in impoverished neighborhoods 
get better educational programs for their children? 

Suggested resource people and activities: 

The range of possibilities for activities and resource 
people wUl be limited only by the range of programs and 
knowledgeable people upon whom to draw. The broader 
issues and related factors of equality of educational 
opportunity can be discussed by local school board 
members and/or staff; representatives of state or federal 
programs in this area (Head Start, Neighborhood Youth 
Corps, Vocational Education, etc.); representatives of 
groups such as the American CivU Liberties Union, Urban 
Le^e, National Asso (nation for the Advancement of 
Colored People, and the League of Women Voters; college 
or university faculty with special interest in this area; and 
representatives of other local ^oups with a demonstrated 
interest in helping all children achieve their potential. 



The following activities are suggested: 

1. Assign each trainee the task of Hnding out details 
of the continuing educational opportunities avail- 
able throi^ one or two of the following pro- 
grams: university extension; junior colle^, coUe^ 
or universify; adult education in recreation depart- 
ments, technical schools or accredited business 
schools, etc.; federal, state, county, local or private 
agency programs (New Careers, Neighborhood 
Youth Corps, etc.) or the armed forces. 

2. Assi^ each trainee to visit and report on a specific 
program in the school (and district) deseed to 
assist pupUs with problems affecting their educa- 
tional achievement (speech and hearing, remedial 
reading, remedial arithmetic, etc.). 

3. Ask the trainees to scan the newspaper each day 
for articles reporting problems and solutions rela- 
ting to equality of opportunity in American 
education, cut them out, and discuss them in class, 

4. Ask the trainees to interview the principal or 
superintendent about specific actions taken by the 
schorl district to guarantee equal educational 
opportunity. Discuss in core group. 
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Discussion Unit No. 2: Changing Cunriculuni Approaches 

Suggested discussion questions: 

1. Do all people learn the same way or at the same 
speed? 

2. Did a boy or girl living at the time of Daniel Boone 
study the same subjects in school that students do 
now? What subjects were different? The same? 

3. Was there any difference in the amount of informa- 
tion the schools had to teach in Daniel Boone^s 
time compared to now? 

4. What do you think this means in trying to help 
school chUdren learn about science, mathematics, 
history, and ^ the other subjects taught in school? 

5. What are some of the ways in which our school is 
trying to do a better job of helping our pupils learn 
their subjects? 

6. Why have cunricula such as the “new math” and 
the “new biology” been accepted by so many 
schools? 

7. Does our school district have a “curriculum direc- 
tor*^ 

8. What does he do? Is there a curriculum committee 
in our school district? What does it do? 

9. What special pro^ams are there in our school 
district to help pu{^s who have fallen behind in 
their reading and arithmetic? 

Suggested resource people and activities: 

There are a number of excellent resource people who 
can be invited to discuss these questions with the trainees. 
Hie school psychologist can relate the ways people learn 
and discuss ^factors that negatively influence the learning 
process. Tlie curriculum director for the district or the 
curriculum coordinator in the school can discuss the 
considerations entering into the adoption of any particular 
curriculum. Tlie supervisor responsible for remedial pro- 
grams can discuss the general modiflcati(xis made in 
designing remedial curricula. 

The following activities are suggested: 

1 . Assign each trainee one subject-matter area and ask 
him to find a textbook used in the school system 
over twenty years ago and compare it with 
textbooks now in use. 

Z Have each trainee observe and then use a pro^am 
deigned for a teaching machine appropriate to the 
^ade level he is working with. 

3. As^gn the trainee to complete the Specialty 
Curriculum Unit, Remedkl and Developmental 
SkUlsin the Language Arts in the trainee*s manual. 

4. Ask the trainees to review social studies textbooks 
and report on the inclusion or exclusion of the 
history of minority groups. 

5. Discuss the relationship betwem the material 
covered in the Specialty Curriculum Unit, Child/ 
Adolescent Growth and Development, and the 
implications for designing and modifying curricula. 
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Discussion Unit No. 3: Pressures on the Schools 

Suggested discussion questions: 

1 . Define the meaning of pressure or pressure groups 
What does it mean to put pressure on the schools? 

2. What kinds of groups put pressure on a school? 
How do they do it? 

3. Can you think of any groups that have recently put 
pressure on the schools in your area? NationaUy? 
For what reasons did they act in this manner? 

4. What value do pressure groups provide? What 
dangers may msult from one pressure group getting 
what it wants? 

5. What problems exist In poor conununities that 
keep their people from actively working to im* 
prove the quality of education? 

Suggested resource people and activities: 

A wide range of resource people may be called on to 
discuss the influence of pressure @^iq>s on school pro> 
grams. These might include a school board member to 
discuss considerations involved in buying land for new 
school buildings; complaints brou^t before the board 
concerning changing school district boundaries and the tack 
of special programs; a representative of a voluntary health 
organization to discuss the reasons his agency produces 
educational materials; or the school principal reviewing the 
range of requests from parents and local businessmen about 
thin^ they want the school to do or stop doing. You might 
also a^ a college or school administrator to crxne to discuss 
pressures currently being put on schools by students and 
community groups who are demanding changes in curric- 
ulum. Tliis person could also discuss the whole question of 
student participation in school policy-making decisions. 

The following activities are suggested: 

1. Ask the trainees to skim throu^ the materials 
center’s collection of pamphlets, charts, Aims 
filmstrips, and other teaching aids, and to list the 
names of the organizations (other than publishers) 
making them available to schools. Discuss the 
reasons for this. 

Z Discuss the reasons for differences in school policy 
with respect to particular materials. 

3. Provide the trainees with a copy of the state school 
or education code. Ask them to locate specific laws 
which require the teaching of such subjects as 
American history, conservation (Arbor Day), the 
dangers of alcohol, tobacco, and addicting drugs, 
and the law prohibiting the use of a common 
drinking cup. Discuss the reasons for these laws 
and try and determine when they were enacted. 

Discussion Unit No. 4: Improving the Quality of Members 
of the Educational Team 

Suggested discussion questions: 

1 . What are the present employment requirements for 



each of the following members of the education 
team? 

a. Beginning teacher 

b. Beginning teacher aide, assistant, associate 

c. School principal. 

2. Why are periodic teacher institutes or workshops 
held for teachers? 

3. Does the school district require teachers and aides 
to take additional courses after employment? 
Why? 

4. What courses usually are required for people 
wishing to teach? 

5. Are teachers and aides ever supervised whOe they 
are teaching or working with pupils in your school? 
If so, why? 

6. Does the school have a reference library for 
teachers to use? 

7. Does the school district have a “sabbatical leave” 
policy? 

Suggested resource people and activities: 

Tlie school district personnel officer, the principal and 
the classroom teacher can serve as resource people for this 
unit. A faculty member from a local college or university 
education department also can discuss with the trainees 
state certification policy for teachers and all levels of 
auxiliary school personnel. 

The following activities are suggested: 

1 . Discuss the career possibUities for teacher aides in 
your school district and the necessary requirements 
for promotion to the next level. 

2. Discuss local continuing education programs avail- 
able to teachers and aides who wish to improve 
their professional abUity. 

3. Collect and discuss information concerning the 
reqitirements of these programs and the necessary 
procedures to enroll in these institutions. 

4. Prior to each teacher institute or workshop, discuss 
the topic listed for the program and how it relates 
to improving the quality of teaching and/or learn- 
ing in the school district. 



Discussion Unit No. 5: Paying the BUI for Improved 
Education in the Future 

Suggested discussion questions: 

1. How much is spent each year for each pupil in our 
school? 

Z How much of this amount is paid by local taxes, 
stete money, and federal money? 

3. Who determines how much money will be spent 
for the many different people and materials neces- 
sary to run tile school district? 

4. Wlrat are some of the problems large cities are 
having now in paying the bill for improved 
education programs? 
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5. What programs in your school district now are 
being supported by federal funds? 

6. Who ^ves the school board authority to tax people 
to support the schools? 

7. Can the school board Iceep raising taxes as much as 
it wants to? Why? 

8. If a school board wants to raise taxes above the 
legal limit, what must ttie board do? 

9. What approaches are the large cities using to solve 
the increased costs of education? 

Suggested resource people and activities: 

Two excellent resource people to discuss the questions 
in this unit with the trainees are the chairman of the school 
board and the member of tlie school board who lias been 
delegated responsibility for school financing. The problems 
associated with finance are quite complex. Therefore, the 
resource people should be qmte concrete in discussing the 
amounts of money necessary to pay the bill for broad areas 
such as salaries, materials and equipment, capital outlay, 
etc., and the overall process of taxing, bonding and 
budgetary control of the school district’s financial re- 
sources. A coiy of the current year’s budget should be 
brought in when this topic is discussed and specific pages 
reviewed briefly to help the trainee become acquainted 
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with the fiscal detail necessary to support the learning 
process. 

The following activities are su^sted: 

1. Have the trainees attend a session of budget 
hearings before the board of education and discuss 
the following: 

a. What item in the proposed budget cost the 
most? 

b. Was tlie budget proposed more or less tlian the 
year before? 

c. What new programs were included in the 
budget? 

d. What programs were discontinued? Why? 

e. Were any programs in the budget supported by 
federal money? Which? 

f. Were there any citizens’ ^oups present at the 
budget hearings? Which ones were repre- 
sented? Did they agree or disagree witli the 
way in which the board recommended the 
budget be divided? 

g How does the enrollment of pupils in the 
school district affect the budget? 

2. Ask the trainees to clip newspaper articles about 
the budget hearings attended and discuss 
them. 
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APPENDIX A 

AUDIOVISUAL AIDS AND BASIC TRAINING MATERIALS 

21. Handmade Materials for Projection, Indiana University. 
1 9 min. color or b. & w. 



f. 



The following films are recommended for showing 
i during trainitig sessions devoted to the Specialty Curricu- 
: lum Units in the tr^nee’s manual. You should order them 

I well in advance so that the trainees can see them at the time 

\ indicated in the curriculum outline. The school librarian or 
i audiovisual teacher can help with ordering and scheduling 
the films. 

1 

1. Children's Emotions. McGraw-Hill Textfilms. 21 min. 

■ b. & w. 

2. ChiMren's Play. McGraw-Hill Textfilms. 21 min. b. & 
w. 

3. Chihlren's Fantasies. McGraw-Hill Textfilms. 21 min. b. 

■ & w. 

t 4. Sibling Relations and Personality. McGraw-Hill Text* 

[ films. 22 min. b. & w. 

I 5. Sibling Rivalries and Parents. McGraw-Hill Textfilms. 

1 1 min. b. & w. 

: 6. He ActsH^Age. McGraw-Hill Textfilms. 13min. color 

; or b. & w. 

; 7. The Feeling of Hostility. McGraw-Hill Textfilms. 31 

: min. b. & w. 

8 . Elementary School Children. Part I: Each Child is 

} Deferent. McGraw-Hill Textfilms. 1 7 min. b. & w. 

9. Elementary School Chilcb‘en, Part H: Discovering /«- 

^ dividual D'^erences. McGraw-Hill Textfilms. 25 min. b. 

& w. 

' 10. Individual D 'tfferences. McGraw-Hill Textfilms. 25 min. 

b. & w. 

\\. Problem Children. Pennsylvania State University. 20 
min. b. & w. 

12. Age of Turmoil. McGraw-Hill Textfilms. 20 min. b. & 
w. 

13. Farewell to Childhood. International Film Bureau. 23 

I min. b. & w. 

[ 14. Audiovisual Materials in Teaching. Coronet Films. 14 

I min. color or b. & w. 

^ 15 . Bulletin Boards - An Effective Teaching Device. 

I Bailey. 1 1 min. color. 

[: 1 6. C^alk and Chalkboards. Bailey. 1 7 min. color 

I 17. Creatit^ Instructional Materials. McGraw-Hill Text* 

I films. 1 5 min. color or b. & w. 

I 18. Lettering Instructional Materials. McGraw-Hill Text- 

i films. 22 min. color or b. & w. 

^ 19. Poster Making: Design and Technique. Bailey. 10 min. 

color. 

20. Selecting and Using Ready-Made Materhls. McGraw- 
Hill Textfilms. 1 7 min. cirfor or b. & w. 



22. Facts About Film (2nd Ed.). International Film 
Bureau. 12 min. color 

23. Facts About Projection (2nd Ed.). International Film 
Bureau. 16 min. cdor. 

24. Children Without. National Education Association. 29 
min. b. & w. 

25. Superfluous People. McGraw*Hill Textfilms. 54 min. b. 
& w. 

26. High Wall McGraw-Hill Textfilms. 32 min. b. & w. 

27. Portrmt of a Dis^vanta^ed Child. McGraw-Hill Text- 
films. 16min. b. &w. 

28. Portrait of the Inner City. McGraw-Hill Textfilms. 16 
min. b. & w. 

29. Portrait of the Inner City School - A Place to Learn. 
McGraw-Hill Textfilms. IS min. b. & w. 

30. Operation Head Start. Bailey. 16 min. b. & w. 



These films are available throu^ their distributors, 
whose addresses are listed below. 

1. Bailey Films Incorporated 
6509 De Longpre Avenue 
Hollywood, C^fornia 90028 

2. Coronet Instructional Films 
65 East South Water Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60601 

3. Indiana University 
Audio Visual Center 
Bloomkigton, Indiana 47401 

4. International Film Bureau 
57 East .Tackson Boulevard 
Chicago, Illinois 60604 

5. McGraw-Hill Textfilm Department 
330 West 42nd Street 

New York, New York 10036 

6. Pennsylvania State UniversiW 
Audiovisual Aids Library 
University Park, Pennsylvania 16802 













Basic 

V 

V 

This checklist of basic materials will as»st the trainer in 
I collecting the supplies required during the specialty training 
sessions. 

^ For field trips: 

I 

I Bus tokens 

Bus schedules 
Street maps of the city 

A listing of community agencies, their addresses and 
hours. 

For the Bask Curriculum in Education: 

Local newspapers (daily subscription) 

Library cards for the trainees 

Catalogues and other literature published by local schools 
; and colleges 

I T extbooks currently in use in the city schools 

Textbooks that have been rejected or become outmoded in 
[ the city schools 

^ Examples of curriculum outlines and experimental curricula 
I A copy of the state education code 
; A c(^y of job descriptimis and emplojmient requirements 
for school personnel 

L The current year’s budget for the school distrkt. 

For the Sperialty Cuniculum Units: 

Unit 1. CMdfAdolescent Growth and Development: 

16 nun. sound projector and screen 
Chalk and cbalkbcrard. 

Unit 2: A udiov^ed Techniques md MtJderials: 

16 nun. sound projector and screen 

Opaque projector 

I Overhead projector 

i Chalk and clipboards 

Flannel or felt boards 
^ M^etic boards 

[ Peg boards 

Bulletin boards 
Construction paper 
f Rulers 

; Scissors 

Paste 

Cellophane tape 
[ Pins 

I Thumb tacks 

[ Magazines and newspapers 

[ Colored yarn 

Chalk 

[ Drawing pens 

P^r cutter 
Tracing paper 
Cardboard 



Materials 

Exaetd® knives 
Masking tape 

Lettering devices: stencUs, rubber stamps, etc. 
Rubber cement 

Diy*mount press and/or flatiron 

Diy*mount tissue 

Seaiamin® laminating film 

Adhesive spray 

Adhesive wax sticks or disks 

Ditto® masters 

Ceramic or grease pencils 

Permanent and water soluble marking pens 

Clear acetate (cleared x>ray film is least expensive) 

Typewiter 

Frosted acetate 

Colored acetate 

Heatisensitive transparency film 
Thermofax® copy machine 
Diazo® film and printer 
Record player 
Tape recorder. 

Unit 3 : Testing and Evaluation Skills: 

Samples of IQ, achievement, reading, aptitude, and 
other standardized tests used in the local 
school district 

Scoring devices: window stencUs, strip keys, etc. 
A copy of the marking system and grading policy 
recommended in the local school district 
Samples of report cards from local schools 
Samples of permanent cunulative records and 
progress reports made in the local schools. 

Unit 4: Social Sldll Development: 

No special materials. 

Unit 5: School-Community Liaison SldUs: 

Simulated telephone from tele{dione company 
Sanples of medical forms, free lunch forms, etc. 
A copy of the constitution and by*laws of the 
local PTA 

Robertas Rules of Order 

Information on field trip procedure: diarter buses, 
free tours of local attractions, procedural 
guidelines for the local district 

Unit 6: Remedial and Developmmtal Skills in the Lon- 
gu(^e Arts: 

Subserptions to popular magazines: Ebony, Life, 
Jet, Look, Scope, Sports Illustrated 
Chalk and dialkboards 
Plash cards and elementary primers 
Comics sections from the Sunday papers 
A selection of Comks Code Authority Approved 
Comic Books 
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APPENDIX B 

SELECTED CONCEPTS AND SUBSTANTIVE ELEMENTS 
RELATED TO THE NEW CAREERS TRAINING MODEL 



The concepts and substentive elenients listed below 
represent those underlying the New Careers Training Model 
on which core ^oup process and its related curriculum are 
t^sed. Sources used to derive these concepts mainly are 
those developed over the past few years by the Institute for 
Youth Studies, Howard University, and other New Careers 
T raining Programs. 

The listing of concepts and subsbntive elements has as 
its central aim the belief that there are common ideas about 
people and their speciflc and general environments which 
must be built into and reinforced in any learning situation 
to achieve New Careers’ stated outcomes. These common 
ideas include (1) reco^tion of the dignity of the indi- 
viduat, (2) his right to self*determination, (3) maximum 
opportunity for his further development and learning, (4) 
the experimental basis of learning (5) and the futility of 
verbal procedures as a substitute for the personal expert* 
ences of the individual.* 

As concepts become increasin^y refmed and under- 
stood by both the trainer and the trainee, the supportive 
subsmntive elements also become clearer and easier to 
apply to the learning process. No attempt has been made to 
arrange the foUowing list in sequential order. The New 
Careers Program is a system composed of many comple* 
mentary parts which interact with each other and which 
cannot be isolated from each other. 

1 . Concept: Success in conducting a New Careers Train- 

ing Program depends on Urm commit- 
ments from human service agencies for 
en 9 >loyment and career mobility for train- 
ees. 

Sub^antive El&nents: 

A. Training should start only when firm conunitments 
for jote have been received from the employing 
agency. 

B. l^or to training, the employing agency should 
have a comprehensive job description for each 
potential positimi as a base for core, remediation, 
^dllandOJT curriculum development. 

C. Ptior to training, the en9>loying agency should 
have determined realistic career mobility for aides 
throu^ at least two additional steps with concom- 
itant job descriptions and agency requirements for 
promotion. 

D. Prior to program initiation, there should be a 
general orientation to the New Careers program for 
all employing agency steff and trainees. 

2. Concept: The optimum New Careers Training Model 

is experience-based from which flows a 
series of **core” professions: a core in 



♦Woodruff, A. D. Basic Concepts of Teaching, San Tiandsco, 
Chandler i’uhlishing Co., 1961. 



generic human services; a core in a specific 
human service; and the specific skill and 
OIT core. 

Substantive Elements: 

A. The core of generic human services must stem from 
the life andjob experiences of the trainees. 

B. Tbe total training profam should support and 
underline the responsibilities of the trainees to 
raise issues and problems. 

C. All succeeding cores are built on the basic core^ 
deteiling speciflc elements in each human service 
area and specific occupational area. 

D. Tile experiences of the trainees, prior to and during 
the training period, are incorporated into the 
content of the profes^ons of cores. 

E. The New Careers Training Ptofam must move 
from simple to complex elements. 

F. Opportunity is provided for experiencing success, 
through incremental steps of difficulty. 

G. Trainees are better able to learn generalized princi- 
ples when they are linked to their owm concrete 
experience and/or observation. 

3. Concept: The New Careers Training Model attempts 

to **screen and keep people in” rather than 
out of training. 

Substantive Elements: 

A. Remediation should be based on the functional 
needs of the trainee as derived from the job 
situation. 

B. Remediation should prepare the trainee to take 
and pass appropriate tests or examinations and 

obtein the necessary credentials leading to further i 

education and/or career mobility. 

C. Supportive services (medical, dental, legal, day ^ 

care, etc.) should be provided trainees to help them 
maintain continuity of train ing. 

D. Employing agencies must plan for in-service educa- 
tion for aides beyond entry training. : 

E. On-going formal education and training for career ] 

mo^ty of human service aides should be incor- 
porated into the normal work week, through i 

released time or work-study programs. | 

F. The New Careers Training Program must accept | 

and build upon the life style of the New Careerist ^ 

for maximum development of his potential 

G. The trainee must be helped to become aware of the 
unique role he plays and the contribution he makes 
to the training program and agency. 

H. Professional steff involved in New Careers Training 
Pro^ams must believe in the value of human 
service aides and transmit this belief to trainees in 
the pro^am. 

I. Trainees in New Careers must be adequately 
compensated during the training pro^am. 
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4. Concept: Hie New Careers Training Model vnll be 

most successful udien agencies and agency 
professional personnel restructure their 
own specific functions and services along 
with those of New Careerist, involving 
both the professional and the Human 
Service Aide in the process. 

Substantive Elements: 

A. Training of skill and OJT professioiuil supervisors 
should parallel tliat of the trainees and relate to the 
specific program in which both are involved. 

B. Job development and job description in employing 
agencies should develop based on the optimum 
utilization of professionals and aides. 

C. At the same time, training curriculum must be 
revised and updated to support the on<going 
process of job development. 

D. The possibilities of improving services are greater 
vdien the responsibilities of the HSA and the 
professional compliment and supplement one 
another. 

5. Concept: The New Careers Training Model empha- 

sizes individual participation in mcanii^ul 
and challen^ng activity in all its elements. 

Substantive Elements: 

A. Trainers — core, skill, OJT, remediation — must see 
the trainee as able to make decisions and act 
re^nsibly consistent with his own interests and 
needs. 

B. The core ^oup provides a medium for the develop* 
ment of human relation skills and their integration 
with technical skill and OJT experience. 

6. Concept: Hie New Careers Training Model provides 

a new way to help people bridge the gap 
between hck of credentials in a human 
service occupation and job entry with 
potential career mobility. 

Substantive Elements: 

A. Hie New Careers process enables the trainee to 
^in insights into his capacities as well as his 
deficiencies as he has the opportunity to test skills 
and perform tasks. 



B. The community needs to be familiarized with New 
Careers concepts and pro^ams — i.e., professional 
groups, business ^oups, colleges and universities, 
community action ^oups, etc. 

C. Linkage with local junior colleges, colleges and 
universities should be esteblished to provide for 
continuing education for human service aides. 

7. Concept: New Careers training prt^ms for human 

service aides are inseparable from the job 
situation. 

&ibsmntive Elements: 

A. Immediate involvement of the trainee in meaning- 
ful job<entered experience is critical for overall 
success. 

B. Speckilty and OJT experience should provide the 
basis for curriculum in remediation and the spring- 
board for core ^oup discussion. 

C. The optimum training vehicle for New Careers is an 
informal, small ^oup. 

8. Concept: Entry training is just that amount of 

training which can best and most feasibly 
pr^are the trainee to re^onsibly assume 
the duties of a HSA in the shortest 
amount of time. 

Substantive Elements: 

A. The trainee should be scheduled to function in a 
service-providing capacity as quickly as possible. 

B. The trainiitg program must include those necessary 
skills as early in training as possible to allow the 
trainee to assume this service function. 

C. Prior to trainiitg, the job description for the entry 
job should contain enou^ detail to reasonably 
estimate the length of training and respon^ble 
involvement of the trainee. 

9. Concept: Hie employing agency must be deeply 

involved in all phases of planning and 
implementetion of the New Careers Train- 
ing Program. 

Substantive Element: 

A. Expectations and regulations pertaining to the 
training prt^m and employing agency must be 
clearly defmed to all participsnts at the beginning 
of the New Careers Trainiitg Program. 



